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LOW LIFE. 
PART I. 

Axnovt five-and-twenty miles south of London, there 
is a town which is not in the immediate vicinity of 
any railroad : the consequence is, that it retains its pri- 
mitive appearance, The principal inn is an old-fash- 
ioned house conducted by old-fashioned people ; the 
landlady, though more than middle-aged, is comely in 
person, and in manners—what is understood by com- 
fortable; the waiter, though efficient, performs his 
duties on the slow and sure principle. ‘The chamber- 
maid is discreet not only in her personal demeanour, 
but in her professional conduct ; always putting down 
the stock gallantries of travellers with the severe 
virtue of five-and-forty, and never having been once 
convicted of a damp sheet. Finally, there is an ostler ; 
one of the few members of that fraternity not swept 
from the face of the road by the gradual abolition of 
post horses. The modern traveller, on entering the 
“Blue Lion and Post-Boy,” would say, from the quiet 
which reigns in it, that it was not a very flourishing 
concern ; but he would be quite mistaken. 

About two o’clock one summer’s day, the usual 
serenity of the inn was disturbed by the loud clatter 
of a trotting horse, suddenly pulled up at the door. 
Its rider instantly dismounted, and rung the ostler’s 
bell with a degree of violence which woke the land- 
lady out of her after-dinner nap. On the appearance 
of the horse-keeper, the equestrian threw him the 
bridle, and ordering a feed of corn to be got ready, 
declared he would sce the animal fed. Having ex- 
pressed in strong language an extreme aversion to 
being “ done” in any manner whatsoever, the traveller 
strode into the coffee-room. 

His orders to the waiter were soon given. All he 
wanted was “a cut at the cold meat,” and a salad, in 
which the onions were not on any account to be for- 
gotten. He did not care about potatoes ; but pastry, 
Cheshire cheese, and a pint of stout, were indispens- 
able. He would also be glad of a “thimbleful” of 
brandy, to see what it was like before he ordered his 
grog, for he made it a point never to be humbugged 
respecting that important article. After heartily 
regaling himself with the viands, he was drinking his 
brandy and water—which, for the credit of the inn 
be it spoken, appeared to be quite to his satisfaction— 
when a young and somewhat gentlemanlike man en- 
tered the room, and accosted him with, “So, Jemmy, 
you are punctual.” 

“J should think so,” replied Mr James Juniper, 
grasping his friend’s hand. 

During the operation of shaking hands, Frederick 
Egerton eyed his friend’s apparel with a look of dis- 
appointment. He had, in fact, invited Mr Juniper to 
a dinner party, which was to take place at his mother’s 
residence, about a mile from the town, and the guest’s 
costume did not exactly coincide with the general 
notions of “dress,” though it was in exact accordance 
with his own. He wore a brown coat, plentifully 
adorned with gilt buttons, a very blue stock, em- 
broidered with gold stars, drab inexpressibles, and a 
white hat. This finery Egerton was about to intro- 
duce to his mother and family, who—always in the 
habit of complying with the “outward shows” of 
society themselves—were apt to be startled when they 
saw them departed from by others. He therefore felt 
rather nervous about the result of the introduction ; 
the more so when Mr Juniper threw out hints that he 
would not in the least object to another glass of grog. 
“ You see,” he remarked, with a knowing wink at the 
remains of his meal on a sideboard, “ I was not a-going 
to be done. Ono. I know what you nobby people’s 


dinners are—flimsy, Frenchified, and no mistake— 
80 I took care to lay in something substantial. What 
‘time does the old lady feed ?” 

“ We dine at five,” replied Egerton ; “ so, as there 
is not too much time left for a quiet walk to our 
house, we will, if you please, start at once.” 

“ All right. I’m ready,” answered the guest, jump- 
ing up and pushing on his hat with a smart knock on 
the crown. The two friends immediately commenced 
their walk arm in arm; but as they sauntered to 
Bloomleigh cottage slowly, we will outstrip them, and 
see what is going on before they arrive. 

Mrs Egerton’s house was beautifully situated, and 
was in itself the model of a cottage residence. Ele- 
gance and good taste pervaded it within and without. 
The grounds, though small, were laid out to the best 
advantage, the sloping lawn terminating in a well-kept 
parterre, bounded on every side by a thick shrubbery. 
At the moment that Egerton and his friend started 
from the “ Blue Lion,” his sister, accompanied by his 
school-fellow, Sir Lionel Bellamy, were engaged in 
deep conversation as they slowly threaded the sinuous 
walks of the garden. Though what they said seemed 
absorbingly interesting to themselves, it would be use- 
less to repeat it here; the conversation of lovers 
seldom proving amusing to third persons. Another 
pair, however, seated near a window which opened 
upon the lawn, were engaged in converse of a less 
confidential character. They were Mrs Egerton and 
Dr Templeton, a London physician to whom her son 
Frederick was an articled pupil. Something unpleas- 
ing to Mrs Egerton had just been communicated, for 
she sighed heavily. 

“ The fact is, my dear Mrs Egerton,” continued the 
doctor, “ Fred, though a very good fellow in the main, 
got bitten, before he came under my care, with a 
mania for low life. He betrays a positive preference 
for persons of vulgar habits.” 

“It is to me unaccountable,” remarked the lady ; 
“for the company we have always accustomed him to 
is rather above than below our station in life: the 
habits we have striven that he should form are those 
of rigid correctness rather than loose vulgarity.” 

“ Very true ; and therein, perhaps, lies the secret of 
his vitiated tastes,” returned Dr 'I'empleton. “ When 
he first went to London from college to walk the hos- 
pitals, he found himself suddenly removed from those 
restraints which your habits of life, and the good so- 
ciety to which he had always been accustomed, neces- 
sarily imposed. He found a charm in the contrast, 
and is now deeply enamoured of the social liberty to 
be obtained in pot-houses and among free-and-easy 
companions.” 

“It is most distressing,” continued the lady sorrow- 
fully, “for more reasons than those which directly 
affect himself. His sister's happiness is evidently 
absorbed in his welfare; it is sometimes painful to 
observe the degree of affection she feels for him. 
Besides, if Frederick persevere in his career of low- 
lived dissipation, we shall be seriously compromised 
with Sir Lionel’s family, to which Marion is to be 
allied.” 

“ But you despair too soon, my dear madam : Fred 
is to be cured yet, I am sure, and all that lies in my 
power shall be done to bring him to his senses. One 
scheme shall be put into action this very day. The 
friend whom he has gone to meet at the inn is his 
fidus Achates ; and that the shock may not be too great 
for you when he arrives, let me tell you a little about 
him.” 

“i trust he will behave himself with decency,” 
said Mrs Egerton, somewhat alarmed at the doctor’s 


exordium. 


“You shall judge when I have described him. Mr 
James Juniper began his career as a student of the 
veterinary art, in which he made, it must be owned, 
such progress, that he now—by the sacrifices of a 
mother whose whole existence is bound up in him 
—transfers his studies to the knowledge and cure of 
the human subject. His mother is the widow of the 
veterinary surgeon of a hussar regiment, and im- 
poses severe privations not only upon herself, but her 
daughter”-— 

“Has my son’s friend a sister too?” interrupted 
Mrs Egerton, her terrors increasing. 

“ Yes ; and what is more alarming to us all, madam, 
a lovely sister ; as your son would, if called upon, testify 
in the warmest terms. These two uncomplaining 
patient females endure, I have reason to know, in- 
finite misery to support this dissipated youth in his 
extravagances.” 

“ But why allow Frederick to bring such a monster, 
here ?” 


“1 will tell you; it will be a lesson to him. Mr 
Juniper will, I am sure, commit himself to some gross 
ill-breeding, which will, I hope, open Fred’s eyes, and 
help to cure him of his love for low companions.” 

At this moment Marion and Sir Lionel appeared 
upon the lawn, and the conversation ceased. As they 
approached the window, the gate bell announced that 
Frederick and his friend had arrived. 

On entering the grounds, Mr Juniper knocked 
off the heads of a few flowers with his riding whip, 
and bethinking himself of the dust on his. boots, 
removed it with his pocket handkerchief while cross- 
ing the lawn. The servant who received the young 
host and his guest in the hall, tried to get possession 
of ‘Mr Juniper’s hat, in which he succeeded after 
a slight struggle. When, however, the lacquey en- 
deavoured to dispossess him of his whip, Mr Juniper 
positively declined to part with it, making a pointed 
reference to the value of its silver mountings, and 
adding a mysterious allusion to some individual named 
Walker.” 

Thus accoutred, as if for a horse-race, Mr Juniper 
was led into the drawing-room, Having been in- 
troduced by Egerton to the persons assembled, he 
sat down as if glad to escape notice, after carefully 
tucking tie whip under his arm. Sir Lionel, whom 

iss Egerton prepared for the kind of person he 
would meet, had evidently not underrated Juniper’s 
eccentricities by anticipation; but Marion keenly 
sympathised with the mortification her brother al- 
ready felt. 

During dinner, Egerton had ample cause for fresh 
discomfiture, On being invited by Sir Lionel to take 
a glass of wine, Juniper endeavoured to show how cor- 
dially he appreciated the pleasure, by declaring “he 
didn’t mind making it two if that was all.” He had 
been told that fashionable persons deemed it vulgar 
to eat much at dinner, so he determined to be ultra- 
genteel by refusing everything eatable offered to him, 
paying most of his attention to the liquids. At 


the tankard was handed round he nearly emptied its 
contents, remarking, with a smack of the lips, that 
“malt” was the liquor for his money. On the removal 
of the cloth, he wondered whether it would be safe 


gave Mr Juaiper’s conversa- 
and as he was best i 
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: length he swallowed some meat: though, when the ” * 
pastry appeared, he made good his losses by de- : 
molishing all that came within his reach, When ~ 
to use a tooth-pick, and speculated on the probability ; 
of cigars and brandy and water. The retirement of 
the ladies, aided by the hock, sherry, and porter he 
tional powers a fillip, 
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manner descri At length, to 8 inex- 

ble relief, an adjournment to the drawing-room 
took place ; that proved only a momentary 
respite from his torments. The manner in which 
Mr Juniper rose from his seat caused a suspicion 


Though quite abashed at the beginning of the en- 
tertainment, Mr Juniper’s natural effrontery did not 
long absent itself. It completely returned to him in 
the drawing-room. He tried a series of compliments 
upon the ladies, which, though coarse, were amusing. 
Mrs Egerton, he said, bore her age wonderfully ; for 
he dared say she was sixty-two. Of Miss Egerton’s 
personal charms, he remarked that Miss Raver the 
actress was not fit to hold a candle to them, though 


but expressed his approbation of Dr Templeton as a 
lecturer, and flattered Sir Lionel upon his knowledge 
of horse-flesh. At length his loquacity was becoming 
so tiresome and offensive, that Mrs Egerton drew her 
son aside, and begged of him to withdraw his new 
friend from the house. For this a good opportunity 
soon occurred. Juniper privately inquired of his 
friend if the old lady “stood anything with the chill 
off after coffee ;’ and Frederick, knowing what he 
meant, answered in the negative, stating, that what- 
ever brandy and water, with cigars, he may want, 
must be enjoyed at the “ Blue Lion.” Whereupon 
Mr Juniper wished the party good evening, and deem- 
ing an excuse was necessary for leaving so early, said 
he had important business to transact at the “ house 
where he put up.” ‘ 

While Frederick accompanied his guest to the inn, 
the family circle was naturally engaged in deploring 
his bad taste for keeping the company of such persons 
as Mr James Juniper. It was thought, however, that 
his present mortification—to be heightened by a severe 
lecture from thé doctor on his return—would have a 

effect. ‘The reader will, however, observe the 

pression that was made upon him, when we inform 

him what occurred about a month after. To this end 
the scene must be changed. 

Ina back-room of a house in Lant Street, South- 
wark, not far from Guy’s hospital, a family was seated 
‘at breakfast. It consisted of a widow, her son, and 
daughter. The son, whose morning costume was minus 
a coat, bore the broken-down appearance of a person 
unaccustomed to regular rest, and whose habits were 
by no means sober. The daughter, on the contrary, 
was neatly, though poorly dressed ; her apparel be- 
traying considerable effort to make that appear decent 
which was worn out. The same may be said of the 
mother’s attire. Grief was seated in the faces of the 
females; the young man seemed sorrowful also, but 
there was a reckless levity mixed with his depression 
but*little in sympathy with those around him. 

“ Well, I can’t help it,” he began, “if the broker 
does take the sticks ; it is no fault of mine.” 

“You might,” replied tue mother mildly, “have 
been more economical during the time you have 


“ Besides, have I not introduced you 


there to be scolded, put on his coat and departed. 
A stranger meeting Mr Juniper on his way to the 
men ye would not have judged from his 


having been reduced to penury through his improvi- 
. When he joined his fellow-students, he was 


abreast in that pleasing state of exhilaration which be- 
trays itself in several curious eccentricities, which the 
actors themselves seem to enjoy much better than the 
persons acted upon. Consequently, the amusements 
were diversified by various disputes with passers-by, 
who, objecting to be tripped up or otherwise annoyed, 
ventured an occasional expostulation. This, however, 
seldom proved effective without a threat of the police, 
at which the facetious party invariably separated in 
great haste, from a dread of the station-house. By 
this sort of prudence in danger, they managed at last 
to assemble at one of the musical taverns near Co- 
vent Garden. Here their pent-up mirth found full 
vent. Mr Juniper, who headed the party, being on 


‘speaking terms with the leading “ professionals,” 


kindly introduced his friend Egerton to them—an 
h acknowledged in each case by a particular 
inquiry as to what extent the gentleman was will- 
ing to stand treat? And Mr Juniper always an- 
swering for his friend “ whatever they pleased,” the 
singers chose to clear their throats with punch, a 
great many bowls of which Egerton had the pleasure 
of paying for. The large share of this beverage im- 
bibed by Juniper was not long in taking effect upon 
him ; after each “ vocal effort,’ he insisted upon in- 
dulging the company with specimens of his own 
musical abilities, and was so pertinacious in his at- 
tempts to do so, and Egerton and his friends were 
so noisy in their support of his pretensions, that the 
whole party were turned out of the tavern by force. 
The conduct of these young gentlemen was not suffi- 
ciently refined for their company ; for every sort of 
society has its rules of etiquette, and the code laid 
down in the lowest tap-rooms is seldom sinned against 
with impunity. 

The air had its usual effect upon the intoxicated. 
The young men, having more scope for uproar in the 
streets, indulged in it to the fullest extent; and 
were, moreover, guilty of certain silly pranks, for no 
other reason than because one or two of the aristo- 
cracy sowed their wild-oats in the same manner. ‘The 
party had made a moderate collection of knockers and 
bell-handles, when, not content with those praise- 
worthy exploits, they destroyed several baskets of 
fruit, which were on their way to market, upon a poor 
woman’s head. The police, whom they had hitherto 
escaped, now came up, and a fierce encounter en- 
sued. Egerton and several of his friends fought des- 
perately, while Juniper, sobered by the fright, sneaked 
to the edge of the crowd, and made such severe re- 
marks on the inhumane and violent conduct of the 
brawlers, that he escaped detection as their compa- 
nion ; till, finding a good opportunity, he finally made 
off. Egerton and three others were secured, and 
locked up in the station-house. 

It was early morning when the reveller turned 
homeward. His personal appearance was in striking 
contrast to its spruceness on the preceding evening. 
His feelings had also undergone a change. ‘The 
strongest animal spirits will not endure a whole night 
of drinking, laughing, and shouting ; and when every 
particle of enjoyment is gone, there is nothing left 
but remorse. This was Mr Juniper’s case. Worn 
out with fatigue, dissatisfied with himself for his con- 
duct at the police encounter, suffering bitterly from 
headache and nausea, he began to think that, after 
all, this was not perhaps the best way to enjoy life, 
particularly as it tended to break the hearts of an 
affectionate mother and sister. It is in such moments 
that those changes of character take place from which 
reformations are dated. Perhaps, in Juniper’s case, 
the impression might have worn off in a little time, if 
nothing had occurred to make it deeper ; but, when 
he reached home, he found ample cause for further 
repentance. His mother and sister—already reduced 
to want—were on the eve of being deprived of every 


» | article of property that belonged to them. A man 


was placed in possession of the furniture of their 
house, and the brightest prospect which appeared be- 
fore them was homeless penury, the widow being in the 
first place threatened with a prison. Her son could not 
conceal from himself that this was his work. No word 
of upbraiding, however, was addressed to him. His 
sister, a meek yet firm-minded girl, was steadily pre- 
paring for the departure which was now inevitable. 
The mother, merely expressing a mild regret that he 
was from home when the broker’s warrant arrived, 
began recounting her plans for the future with that 
calmness which the deepest of griefs can only impart. 
In these plans he saw that—unworthy criminal as he 
was—his own well-being was consulted with the same 
sacrificing spirit that had brought the family to their 


endeavours to combat them—he burst into tears ; and 
falling into his mother’s arms, begged her forgiveness. 


The widow and her daughter not long before were 
sunk into the lowest depths of despair. Now, how- 
ever, they declared, with tears of joy, that this was the 
brightest moment of their existence. 


THE MILITARY FRONTIER OF 
AUSTRIA. 


Bue Austrian empire is separated from that of 
Turkey by a boundary line, the chief portion of which 
is marked by the river Danube, and one of its afflu- 
ents, the Save. The frontier is divided into four dis- 
tricts, named after the countries which form the 
southern portion of the empire ; they are the Western 
or Croatian, the Slavonian, the Hungarian, and the 
Transylvanian military frontiers. ‘The whole line, 
extending to a thousand miles, is constantly watched 
and guarded by what has been not untruly called a 
living rampart. A cordon of sentries is maintained 
upon this southern edge of the empire, consisting 
of six thousand soldiers, or about six soldiers to every 
mile; and when any peculiar danger demands in- 
creased vigilance, eight, and sometimes twelve thou- 
sand men are placed upon duty, The peculiar fea- 
ture of the arrangement is, however, the system of 
self-support on which it is established. The property 
of a mere strip of the border land, comprising only 
eighteen thousand square miles, may be said to sustain 
this guard, so useful as a protection to all the rest of 
the empire. ‘The great duty of the soldiers is, of 
course, to defend the country in time of war ; but it 
also serves, in peace, as a custom-house guard, and for 
the enforcement of quarantine regulations, with a view 
to preventing the intrusion of the plague. The his- 
tory and existing system of the Austrian military 
frontier, as something unique in Europe, may be ex 
pected to have some interest for our readers. 
Anciently, the lands of civilisation lay south of the 
Danube. Egypt, Greece, Rome, and Turkey, were 
the resting-places of social refinement. in its onward 
progress, and a frontier line similar to that we are now 
describing was formed by the Byzantine emperors 
along the southern bank of the river, to protect their 
dominions from the incursions of the northern barba- 
rians. At the present time the tables are turned. 
Civilisation, having once crossed the Danube, made so 
rapid a march, that a military frontier on the opposite 
shore was established to check the incursions of thoze 
who are now regarded as the southern barbarians. The 
history of the Austrian frontier commences during the 
ascendency of the Turks, when, in spite of their vigi- 
lance, the banks of the Save and the Danube were 
infested with bands of Servians, who lived by war and 
plunder, and sought refuge on the Hungarian ter- 
ritories. At length, many of these fugitives from the 
neighbouring countries were received by the Hunga- 
rians (who then formed a separate state), on condition 
of defending the frontier on which they lived froa 
further incursion. It was not, however, till the fall 
of Hungary, and its junction with the Austrian 
empire, at the battle of Mohacs, in 1525, that this 
curious military institution was regularly established. 
For two hundred years after that period, the frontier 
soldiers were of singular use, for, during the whole of 
the two centuries, the plains of Hungary were the 
theatre of a warfare by the Germans under the em- 
perors of Austria against the Turks. It was the 
emperor Ferdinand, brother of Charles V., who first 
commenced the organisation. Having garrisoned the 
districts of Croatia which border on Styria, with 
German soldiers to protect his new kingdom of Hun- 
gary against the aggressions of the Turks, he caused 
them to discipline the Servian and Croatian fugitives 
from Turkey, whom he endowed with lands, on con- 
dition of their serving as frontier guards against the 
Turks. At length by this arrangement the eighteen 
thousand square miles of boundary has been gradu- 
ally made to consist of lands held as fiefs on the 
tenure chiefly of military, but also of a few civil 
services. ‘The apportionment of the land is thus 
explained by Mr Paget:*—“ From thirty-six to 
fifty acres constitutes an entire fief, the half or 
quarter constituting half and quarter fiefs, Each of 
them is bound to furnish and to maintain and clothe, 
according to its size, one or more men-at-arms. In 
order to carry out this plan, the fiefs are given to 
families composed of several members, of which the 
eldest is the LHouse-father, and the younger are the 
men-at-arms. The House-father, and his wife, the 
House-mother, have the direction of the farm, the care 
of the house, the duty of providing for the necessaries 
of the whole family, and the right to control and 
watch over their industry and morals. On the other 
hand, the rest of the men of the family must be con- 
sulted on any great changes, as purchases and sales, 


* “Tour in Hungary and Transylvania.” 
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; as to the state of his brain, which was not a little | 
strengthened on the stairs, where he got into fa- 
miliar conversatior with the servant touching the 
safety of his silver-mounted whip, when, being per- 
fectly satisfied on that point, he condescendingly 
tapped the Iscquey on the back, and called him » |i 
brick.” 
of an elegant place of amusement in Lambeth. Nor | 
did he confine his patronage to his female friends, 
4 studied at the hospital. Your sister’s earnings and 
my own little income have nearly all been absorbed 
by you.” 
“ I am obliged to do as others do,” replied the youth. 
and Liz to a rich lover?” At this allusion the girl 
4 left the table, and busied herself with needlework to | 
. hide her tears. Mrs Juniper (for it was she) again 
4 chid her son, and he, declaring he wasn’t going to sit | 
. most dear to him were in danger of being deprived of 
their home for the want of means to pay its rent, | 
the gayest of the group. Egerton—the lodger and | 
lover before alluded to—was of the number; and 
after having borrowed some money of him, Juniper ] 
posed a dining exeursion to the west end “after | present wretchedness. These disclosures, unaccom 
: ane panied by a single reproach, wrought new and power 
Accordingly, about eleven o’clock that evening, | ful emotions in the prodigal’s mind. Vain were hi 
issued from a well-known 
grdinary in Westminster. They sallied forth four 
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land over and above the quantity required for the 
fiefa—and any excess of cattle or production, may be 
sold with the consent of a superior officer. All the 
members of the family are allowed to marry, and 
marriage is even held out to them as an honourable 
duty. When a family becomes rich or too large, its 
members are allowed to divide, and the party separat- 
ing receives another fief, either by grant or purchase 
of Uberland, within the frontier district, which then 
becomes a feudal fief. Such as leave the frontier 
service have no right in the property of the family. 
The land is cultivated for the common good of all 
the members of a family ; and the profit, if any re- 
mains after the taxes other expenses are defrayed, 
is divided among them. No individual is allowed to 


keep cattle, or to work for his own exclusive profit— | 


at least without permission of the rest. In most cases, 
a whole family, consisting of — — 
with their children, sometimes to the number of fifty 
individuals, live under the same roof, cultivate the 
same land, eat at the same table, and obey the same 
father. The military duty, in time of peace, consists 
in watching the frontiers. For this purpose the man- 
at-arms repairs to the station for seven days at a time, 
where the family supply him with food. Besid es this, 
he has the dut; of transporting letters, as well as 
the money and of the regiment, and of per- 
forming exercise. For the mandi. exercise four } = 8 
a mon’ October to March. In 
ing and autumn company exercises together 
and at longer intervals the whole regi- 
ment encamps out, and mancuvres together. Ev 
family is divided into invalids, half-invalids, 
and youths. Every man of full age, who has not 
some bodily failing, is enroiled. In time of war, the 
borderer must form part of the regular army, and 
march out of the country if required. The 
disposable force amounts to 34.827; but if the re- 
served and Landwehr (cultivators) are called out, to 
100,000. If driven to the last extremity, they can 
muster to the amount of 200,000 men. By means of 
alarm-fires and bells, this immense force can be sum- 
moned together through the whole extent of the 
frontier in the space of four hours.” 

The borderers are divided into seven regiments, 
according to the district they oceupy—six infantry, 
and one hussar, Besides these, there is a division of 
Tschaikisten, so called from the wooden boxes, set on 
piles, aud furnished with open galleries round them, 

which they keep guard along the morasses of the 
Save and the Danube. Like the peasant, the border 
family has to do civil service—one day per annum for 
every English acre—for the state ; as in the repair of 
high roads and bridges, draining of swamps, regulating 
rivers, repairing Y. lic buildings, &c.: and eight days 
per annum for the village ; as in building churches 
and schogl-houses, keeping the village s in order, 
cutting wood for the school, and working the farms 
of widows and orphans. The borderer’s chief tax, 
besides the furnishing the uniform for a man-at- 
arms (the shoes, arms, and leather-work are given 
by the ——- as well as twelve shillings a-year 
in aid of the rest) is the land-tax, amounting for an 
entire fief to from fifteen to thirty shillings per 
annum. Tradesmen, artisans, and Jews, pay, accord- 
ing to their Property, from eight shillings to four 
pounds a-year. ‘The border officers have many duties 
peculiar to the position of feudal superiors, which 
they occupy. They give consent to marriages ; their 
permission is necessary to the sale and transfer of 
property, real or personal; and at times they act 
as judges and ministers of police. From the mixed 
nature of the borderer’s duty, different descriptions 
of officers are required; and we accordingly find 
officers of economy, to direct the farming processes 
—architects and surveyors, &c., for tlie care of public 

roperty. 
? “ Many laws of the borderers are framed in a spirit 
of paternal kindness ; among others, those for the 
‘encouragement of industry, the inducing to the accu- 
mulation of wealth, and the preservation of order and 
agreement in families, besides institutions for the 
maintenance of the widows and orphans, and for the 
education and improvement of the people. a 
states, that of the children between seven and twelve 
years old on the Transylvanian frontiers, 1806 out of 
9077 boys, and 3444 out of 7103 girls, were provided 
with the elements of hig 
In Hun the proportion is still hi ? pro 
nine-tenths of the whole ean read and write in = 
or two languages. The administration of justice seems 
to be yet more favourably organi The first 
tribunal in civil cases is formed by a lieutenant of 
economy, two sergeants and two co of economy, 
and two house-fathers chosen by the colonel. 


judgments must be confirmed by the in. In 
criminal cases, the court-martial, com however, 
of officers, non-commissioned officers, 


Mr Khol, in his “Hundred Days in Austria,” 


“stood on, the height immediately overlooking’ the 
sands. It had two divisions, one for the fire, 
it pi 

their arms. Tieseeen six or seven soldiers at the 


Their i 
or woollen a and their feet koe those 
sandals, fastened with red bindings, 
Eastern Slavonian nations. They wore peasants’ 
caps, and most of them had a knife sticking in the 
irdle. Those who were on watch marched up and 
down before the tshardak with a very unsoldierly 
gait, and with the long musket thrown clumsily over 
the shoulder. For the cordon service on which these 
‘men are employed they are admirably fitted; on 
they would certainly not show to advantage. 
‘They are truly a rusticorum mascoula militum proles— 
(a hardy face of rustic soldiers). 
As we were sitting round fire, the 7 of the 
t was a 


In a little while the sentinel hailed again. ‘ A friend’ 
was the reply. It was a patrol sent out by the chiefs 
of the cordon, to see that all was right at the different 
. Sometimes these chiefs themselves make the 
circuit from post to post, without any previous warn- 
ing. Once more the unwearied sentinel re his 
challenge, and received a friendly answer. It was the 
new guard come to relieve ihe others. No soldiers 
remain more than seven days together at a sentry post ; 
they are then relieved by six or seven others, who like- 
wise remain a week. Every soldier spends ninety 
days of the year on guard at these places. Each of 
the new comers had in‘his knapsack a bag containing 
seven ocka of flour, their sole provision for the seven 
days. Some of them had also a little powdered sheep’s 
cheese ; and some of them, though not many, were even 
without salt—at least so they assured us. Salt is very 
dear upon the military frontier, though extremel 
ing eyes upon the shi o! green salt 
which pass ne J the Tarkesh side of the river, and 
there is probably a little smuggling carried on in so 
tempting an article. The soldiers come = far 
that day, having set off early in the morning. ‘They 
were very tired, and after throwing their thick brown 
cloaks over their weapons, they stretched them- 
selves on the ground before the tshardak, and imme- 
pa fell asleep. I never saw so little accommoda- 
tion for a week’s lodging. Their arms alone received 
any care or attention. e asked them why they did 
not sleep within the tshardak, but they replied that 
it swarmed with mice and vermin, and that they al- 
ways preferred sleeping in the open air. The hard- 
ships and privations to which the daily life of these 
hardy and courageous men is exposed, even under the 
most favourable circumstances, is almost incredible. 
What must it be when bad weather renders the coun- 
entirely im ble, and shuts them up in the 
miserable tsha and when the mere keeping of 
their weapons in —_ condition requires incessant 
labour and care? But when the alarm-bell beats from 
the chief sentry-houses, when signal fires are lighted 
from the heights, when perhaps a robbery is pro- 
claimed, and the — have to the country 
for days together in search of banditti, to recover per- 
haps some miserable cloaks and guns, then the fron- 
tier soldier is quite in his element ! Then he sings the 
warlike songs of his country, and shouts the praises 
of the Austrian emperor, for privation and hardship 
are not felt by the hardy borderer, and war and 
tumult are his deli 

While I still sat on the shores of the Danube, 
reflections upon the importance of the military fron- 
tier, the first gray light of morning began to dawn. 
The old corporal, giving up his post to his successor, 
took his departure with his soldiers. I observed that 
each soldier, as he went away, carefully took his cart- 
ridge from his gun-barrel, and put it into his cart- 
ridge-box. This is on account of the scanty supply 
of ammunition allowed to the frontier soldiers. On 
the mil frontier, no shot must ever 
be fired ; eno aut, ont 
must be used with equal imony. They are some- 
times put three or four times into the gun, and then 
drawn out again, for the soldier must never go armed 
into the interior of the country. To - one not 

ut a missing or it cartridge sometimes appears 

ighly ridiculous.” 

The work here accomplished by Austria, and in- 
deed by all Germany—for it was by the help of money 
and troops, supplied by the rest of Germany, that 
the Austrian government was enabled to place the 
military frontier on its present secure and complete 
footing—has been of the greatest service to the whole 
of Europe. This effective and energetic institution 
has formed a permanent rampart against the Turks, 


Voreign Library, Part 9. 


and preserved Europe 

throughout the East. If, in these times of peace, 

frontier continues to advance in a rapidly ive 


POKINGS ABOUT LONDON. 
PENTONVILLE PRISON. 


On the day succeeding that in which I had been con- 
over the maguificent nt spoken of 
& previous paper, my taste for sight-seeing brought 
me to the door of an institution ms different in its 
nature, and into which it is somewhat more difficult 
for a stranger to gain an entrance than into any of 
the club-houses. I allude to the prison at Penton- 
ville, which can scarcely be said to be yet generally 


known as one of the lions of London, for it is only of 


recent erection, and is not exhibited 
from the sec of state. 

On the right of the long road from Penton- 
ville to Holloway, in the northern environs of the 
pry ee stands this extensive suite of buildings— 
all of brick, of lofty dimensions, and of good architec- 


without an 


tural taste. Occupying the top of a rising ground, the 


sentinel, ‘Hold! who goes? was heard. situation is airy ubrious, while the consiruction . 
messenger with a letter. The co immediately | is such as enlightened views of prison-discipline point 
despa’ one of tho soldiers with it to the next post. 


out as desirable. Panting from an exceedingly hot 
walk up the dusty acclivity, my companion and f were 
glad to find refuge under the high portico in front of 
the building, and to present our credentials to the 
officer in attendance. A few minutes brought us to 
the cool shade of an interior corridor, where, being 
delivered over to one of the wardens, the mecanique of 
this vast establishment lay before us. Let me tell the 
reader something of the Me ge and uses of the prison. 
Pentonville prison, which has been erected within 
the last four years at an expense of L.85,000 to 
is desi 
convicts, preparatory to their transportation to 
Van Land. of despatching con- 
victs, as formerly, fresh from their trial, and conse- 
quently without any improvement in their feelings 
and habits, it is proposed they shall in future go 
through a period of instruction and probation at Pen- 
tonville previous to their departure. Convicts between 
the ages of 18 and 35, and under sentence of trans- 
portation for periods not exceeding 15 years, are con- 
sidered suitable inmates. The period of probation is 
limited to 18 months. Like the prison at Parkhurst, 
in the Isle of Wight, for juvenile offenders, this at 
Pentonville for adults must be viewed as an academ 
of purification, not as a jail of oppressive or yen fu 
punishment. The convict, on entering the establish- 
ment, is told to bid adieu to his accustomed scenes 
and practices, and is made to feel that he is enter- 
ing on an entirely new career ; he is informed that 


he will be afforded ample opportunity of learning’ 


an art which will enable him to earn his bread by 
honourable industry ; that moral and religious know- 
ledge will be imparted te him as a guide for his future 
life ; that at the end of ss months, when a just 


dom, with the certainty of abundant main 


the fruit of industry ; that if he behave indifferently, 


he will be transported to Van Diemen’s Land, 
to receive a probationary pass, which will seeure to 
him only a limited portion of his own earnings, and 
which will impose galling restraints on his personal 
liberty ; and that if he behave ill, he will be trans- 
pe to Tasman’s Peninsula, there to work in a pro- 
tionary gang, without w 
and an abj 
prisoner on the day when he enters Pentonvilie, and 
which is never lost sight of until he leaves the prison 
for embarkation ; when, according to the kept 
of his conduct, the governors will determine in which 
of the three classes he shall be 
At the time of my visit, the prison contained about 

500 inmates, all in a course of active treatment. It iss 
rule of the house that there shali be perfect silence ; 
and, accordingly, nothing is heard but the tread 
the wardens, or the click of their keys opening or lock- 
ing the doors of the cells. ‘The organisation of the 

is full of ingenious contrivances. Issuing froin 
the outer passage, you enter the central hall, which 
consists of four arcades, radiating from a point like a 
fan, and open from the floor to the roof of the build- 
ing, but covered in with ceiling and skylights. The 
celle are entered from the sides of the 
there are three storeys of them, one row above another. 
The lower row of cells is entered from the floor, but 
those above are reached by galleries, going along the 
walls at the proper heights; and by narrow cork-serew 
stairs of open ironwork at the centering part of te 
arcades, these galleries can be very ee 
tained. The areades are lettered A, B, C, D; 
and the rows or storeys are marked 1,2, and3. Aw 
for instance, Arcade B, Row 
No. 17, would at baw indicate Bye was meant. & 
the jackets trousers prisoners, simi 

i in red cloth inscribed. Separation, 


mar! are as 
well as silence, is enforced. Each prisoner has a cell 


4 


from that dreadful disoase to - 


ed as a great school of discipline ~ 


and at the end of the year they may demand an | military posts of the Austrian frontier.* As travel- 
account of the expenditure from the House-father. | ling on the Danube is not allowed at night, he was 
No man who has been punished for a crime can be a pn 
Hlouse-father ; and if he be habitually drunken or | *°" himeelf a prisoner for one night to the 13th 
; . military post of the Illyrico- Wallachian frontier regi- | course of ci tion and prosperity, it will perhaps 
immoral, he loses the right which age would other- nally lose i 5. ’ ; ; 
4 gradually its military character, and blend with 
wise have given him. The family owe him obedience the rest of the peaceful and industrious community. 
and respect. A portion of land called Uberiand— | 
| 
tion, was half military and half peasant-like. Over the 
usual peasant’s frock they wore knapsacks fastened to | 7 
discipline on his character, he will be sent to Van 
Diemen’s Land, there, if he behave well, at once to L 
receive a ticket of leave, which is equivalent to free- 
gives | ——— 
of the 
F 
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out-of-door occupation an exchange of 
timent with their fellows. As the confinement is 


might have been realised with better advantage, had 
the course of discipline been somewhat more indul- 
gent. Out-of-door labour, on a varied scale, a thing 
sa exceedingly desirable, has been altogether pre- 
vented by situation of the prison, which, tho 


2 


of the system pted. e may be assured that 
the commissioners appointed by the crown to ins 
and regulate the prison — among whom are 
Wharneliffe, the Duke of Richmond, the Earl of 
Devon, Earl of Chichester, Lord John Russel, the 
er of the House of Commons, Sir Benjamin 
ie, and Dr Ferguson—will watch the progress of 
this great moral experiment, and readily concur in any 
plan for its safe melioration. In a report of the com- 
missioners lately laid before parliament, they express 
themselves highly satisfied with the condition oF the 
prison, the conduct of the subordinate officers, and 
which the are conducted. the behaviour and eral health of the convicts. 
stoves, ovens, and boi as may be supposed, form “ The prisoners,” observe, “have conducted 
principal apparatus in this quarter; there is, besides, | themselves with the greatest propriety, and evince 
inmate. A short way farther in the cell every convenience for serving up the food of the | the most cheerful and ready disposition to conform to 
neatest washing a) us I have ever yet seen prisoners, including a windlass an i the rules of the prison, and to avail themselves of the 
metal basin is to the wall with a pipe of water | trays of rations are raised to the required height in | opportunities which are afforded for their moral and 
over it, which ean be turned on at pleasure, for wash- | the arcades above. After being lifted, the trays are | general improvement. ‘The effects of this disposi- 
ing the face and hands; the waste water escapes tion are already strikingly apparent. Their state of 


hite-washed thirteen f , seven feet 
bi oF feet. hig ot end | of smoke, points out the great metropolis, whose lines 
of brick streets are seen rapidly stealing upon this 
distant spot, laying waste green fields, cottages, and 
Descending from this lofty situation, we were —_ 


is a drawer in which any small articles may be depo- 
conducted to the basement storey of the 


sited. Near these conveniences isa table, on which are 

oo a bible and one Ko id other books. Over 
le, and projecti m the wall, is a gas burner 

shaded, which is lighted at night for the use - 


from the bottom of the basin, and flows by a tube ve ; and with equal rapidity and ease 
into a stone seat-pan or jar, provided with a cast-iron | they are brought back and lowered to the regions | have generally made a considerable = in the 
lid, moveable on a hinge. i be underneath. In the course of examining these details, | trades in which they have been instructed.” 


Ard here my thread is spun. I have described 
what I saw at the prison at Pentonville ; and trusti 
that it has not tired the patience of the ever-indul- 
gent reader, | bid him, along with the polite warden, 
good-bye, and, with a brilliant sun gleaming overhead, 
trudge bac the dusty gritty pathway to the city. 


=e 


i 
i 


of the house. Before leaving the cell, the visitor 


mock is slung at night, and also the means for supply- 
ing warm air, and for ventilation. The hea’ 
from stoves in the lower storey is admitted through 


DAYS AND NIGHTS OF SALMON-FISHING. 


Mr Scrorz is, we Dns a man of fortune devoted 
to hunting and ing. He formerly gave to the 
public a p t, gossiping, anecdotical book on deer- 
ing, as practised in the Highlands, and now he 
resents a similar work on salmon-fishing in the Low- 
ds.* Born beside the Tweed ourselves, amidst fish 
and fishing-rods and tackle, and reared under a bu 
coat-armorial containing vert three salmon, one going 
up and two down—significant hint at the natural his- 
tory of the animal—we hail this volume with much 
gusto, only sighing to think that fate has severed us so 
effectually from the scenes it describes, and that pro- 
bably we must, in the words of the old song, “ lay our 
banes far from the Tweed.” Say as they will that fish- 
ing is an inhumane sport, there is that about it which 
the most benevolent natures are unable to resist. 
Walton, Davy, Sir Charles Bell, hundreds of other 
most amiable men, saw nothing to shock them in it. 
Dr Gillespie, professor of humanity at St Andrews, is 
here quoted as clearly of opinion that the fish feel 
ly any pain from the hook. Mr Scrope himself 
its the case candidly thus ; “I take a little wool and 
her, and tying it in a particular manner upon a 
hook, make an imitation of a fiy; then I throw it 
across the river, and let it sweep round the stream 
with a lively motion. This I have an undoubted right 
to do, for the river belongs to me and my friend ; but 


tonous. A sacrifice of both quantity and quality 
might well be incurred for the sake of variation. 
Having already had occasion to deliver our sentiments 
on this subject,* we shall not further insist u 


ville must appear both abundant and Pe 

in- 
mates are professedly undergoing a po of 
is hinged to the wall, to ctart conspicuously out ; and 
umber marked on the tablet corresponds with 
the cell, the officer in attendance is led at 
the spot where his services are required. 
the door is a small eye-hole, covered with gauze 


and family with food equal in value to what is given 
to these convicted criminals, Butcher meat and 
seven times a-week, is indeed 
rocura y any peasantry in s it might 
be easily proved, that risoner con- 
tions can sumes more of both meat and bread in one week, 
door is likewise furnished with a s square wicket, | than enters the mouth of an Irish cotter in twelve 
by which meals may be readily conveyed to the in- | months, or perMaps a lifetime, Any fault-finding 
a of thro’ apertures, the in- | low their own j mt with respect to di n- 
a busy at work; some were employed as | der a storm of clamour from a class who, with no 
shoemakers, others as tailors, several as blacksmiths | real philanthropy in their hearts, find the pretence 


and carpenters, and some as weavers and mat-makers. | to an ultra share of it a useful engine, they are tem mark what follows. Up starts a monstrous fish with 
In the blacksmith’s cells a forge with bellows and | to err on what is called the safe side, and administer | his murderous jews and makes a dash at my little 
anvil is fitted up, suitable to the dimensions of the | quantities and kinds of food much beyond what is | Andromeda, ‘Thus he is the aggressor, not I; his 
place, and it was interesting to observe the diligence | reasonable and proper in the circumstances. intention is evidently to commit murder. He is ht 
with which they hammered their iron and performed | An important part of the moral enginery of the | in the act of putting that intention into execution. 
other operations, as if apparently pleased with their | prison is a library, furnished on a scale of ey Having wantonly intruded himself on my hook, which 
labour and the relief it afforded to the irksomeness of | which the visitor could not possibly have anticipa‘ I contend he had no right to do, he darts about in 
their soli 


it In this daily pursuit of some useful | Besides books of a moral and religious character, it 
oe may be perceived a most powerful agency | contains many which are simply instructive and en- 
sical and moral culture, and very want of | tertaining, with various periodicals, the whole being 
has doubtless been the main cause of the crimes | given out to the prisoners, under particular regula- 
for which the prisoners have been brought to their | tions, with, I understand, the best effect. It is easy 
t unhappy condition. In a few of the cells | to conceive how the company of an amusing book or 
observed two individuals—a prisoner and his | periodical must soften the pangs of solitude, and lead 
instructor. This brings me to observe, that the | to new and better trains of thought. Ever blessed be 
public do not seem well informed as to the exact | that art which can thus transform a cheerless dun- 
meaning of what constitutes the system of silence | geon into a closet of tranquil and meditation |, 
and separation to which the prisoners in this establish- | With respect to a realisation the objects for | no ogre is more blood-thirsty.” Here we clearly have 
ment are subjected. A 'y, I have shown how the | which the prison was erected, a sufficient length of | both the practice and the moral philosophy of angling 
various wants of the prisoners at Pentonville are hu- | time has not elapsed to entitle us to speak with any | in afew sentences. This settles the case as to the 
manely attended to. In addition to this attention, | degree of certainty. As yet, the plan of discipline, | fish. As to the man, it is not less lucid. Allow that 
they are waited on in their respective cells by persons | which, as will have been perceived, is a modification | angling does not “ pay,” that it uses time which could 
to instruct them in the professions they adopt, and by of the silent and separate system, is ret, bon aye be spent to the benefit of one’s patrimonial interest, 
medical, clerical, and other functionaries. Numbers My own im ression is, that however humane in de- | still it is a useful and profitable way of spending time, 
of them attend school together at appointed times ; | sign, it embraces too ht a consideration of the | when not pursued more exclusively than a regard for 
and here, though they cannot see each other, they | previous habits and mental condition of the prisoners, | commen prudence will allow. Somehow it does not do 


various directions, to find that the 
fly, which he hoped to e€ an easy conquest of, is 
much stro himself. I naturally attempt to 
regain this fly, unjustly withheld from me. The fish 
tired and weak in his lawless endeavours to 

I own, and drag him somewhat loath to the shore, 
where one rap at the back of the head ends him in an 
instant. If he is a trout, I find his stomach distended 
with flies, * * You see, then, what a wretch a fish is ; 


are all seen by the schoolmaster, and hear each other | many of whom, with all the aids afforded them, must | to be always busy—always wise. It has a bad effect on 

whols, in exer- the character, making us rigid and unaccommodating. 
a to which we now adjourn, con- | — * See two articles entitled 

ducted warden, who, like all his fellow | 366 and 368 of the Journal ee 


* London: Murray. 1643 


to himself, in which he works, eats, and sleeps. At | functionaries, wears seen ees blue uniform, with 
’ certain hours, however, detachments are allowed to | a small polished leathern box at his girdle for holding 
. march out to court-yards for open-air exercise. In | his keys—we ascend by one of the spiral staircases to 
marching, each prisoner must be four yards from eS. aa im nO case for @ longer perio eighteen 
another ; no one must speak a © up with an organ, months, perhaps no really bad efects may ensue either 
companion ; and every one, on out, is a plain reading and pulpit, and other neces- | on the bodily or mental health of the inmates ; yet 
into his own separate court-yard. court-yards | sary furniture. The benches, which are ery in | it is tolerably evident that every anticipated benefit 
are triangular spaces, surrounding a central station- into 
house, in which is a warden, who commands a view | single box- a ae a 
whole. There can be not only no inter- | fore while the officiating clergyman has the whole 
see 
% ter of ubrious and convenient, 18 defective from the wan 
ve the | of extensive grounds on which the prisoners could 
whole | have been employed either in gardening or agricul- 
nearly | ture—pursuits adapted, in an eminent degree, to their 
edifice, | future life in the colonies, and calculated alike to 
the prisoner when bis cell 18 which | enliven the mind and strengthen the — system. 
hen he is marched to the exercising | are placed the houses of the resident officers. Im- | In the present probationary state of the prison, I am 
hia fes from | mediately adjoining, on the north, is the Caledonian | disinclined to say anything more in disparagement 
use SIX gallons 0 water y in 18 cell, indepen- 
dently of the sree comnes in baths, to which he 
is subjected at re intervals, in an appropriate | prisoner is 0 
| 
yo hooks in the walls to which the ham- | four oun 
cooking, 
and five 
pint of gruel (a kind of thin oatmeal porridge), and | ~~ 
perforated plates in the floor, and the vitiated atmo- | five ounces of bread. This diet, I was informed, is | guyyyye 
here is withdrawn through perforations above the | never changed, except in the kind of animal food ; a 
‘ y 9 which communicate with furnaces in a distant | degree of variation which seems to me decidedly too 
part of the building. This method of ventilation | little. Nothing is now more clearly ascertained than 
seems effectually to remove all impurities in the air ; | the benefit arising from a judicious variation of food, 
be said with perfect safety, that the con- 
victs of Pentonville prison breathe a purer atmo- 
sphere than the denizens of the mech deguah dvaw- 
in the metropolis. 
in leaving the cell, the warden brings under our | 
notice ingenious contrivance bv which the prisone oint, but proceed to remark that the diet of Penton- 
} 
| 
a 
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below, with Pluto and his grim associates, embarked 
But as the sports began, and as 
the Scotch accent prevailed, the Save ee away; 
for no poet that I am aware of has le the above 
swarthy and mysterious personages express themselves 
in the language of Tweedside; nor could one fancy 
salmon in the Styx, though they might well disport 
in the streams of the happy fields beyond. 

* Now, my lads,’ says the master, ‘ take 

Tom, stand you next to me; Sandy, go on 
the other side of Tom ; and do you, Jamie, keep in 
the middle, and take tent to cap the boats well over 
the rapids, Rob, do you and Tom Purdie keep good 

ights and fell the fish. Halloo,‘l'om, you have smug- 


hrough 
the farther arch, in which case my line would have 
been cut by the pier. My heart sunk with apprehen- 
ing this, with great presence of mind took up some 
stones from the channel, and threw them on, F one 
between the fish and the said opposite bank. This 
naturally brought Master Salmo somewhat nearer ; 
but still for a few moments we had a doubtful struggle a leister into the boat for your own use.’ 
for it, At length, by lowering the head of the rod,| ‘ Ay, ay, that have I, joust for my ain diversion, ye 
and thus not having so much of the ponderous weight | ken.’ 
or 


of the fish to encounter, I towed him a little sideways ; t 
and so advancing towards me with propitious fin, he | stout chiel, and it woul hard work to get it from 
shot through the arch nearest me. you ; besides, no one can use it more dexterously than 
Deeply immersed, I dashed after him as best I | yourself. Now, then, we will push the boat up the 
might ; and arriving on the other side of the bridge, | cheek of the stream till we come to the head of it. 
I floundered out upon dry land, and continued That will do. Now, shoot her across the gorge, and 
chase. The salmon, ‘ right orgillous and presumptive,’ | down she goes merril y broadside foremost, according 
still kept the strength of the stream, and, abating no- | to rule. Cap, Charlie, cap, man; we are drifting 
thing of his vigour, went swiftly down the Whirls ; 
then through the Boat-shiel, and over the shallows, 
till he came to the throat of the Elm-wheel, down 
which he darted amain. Owing to the bad ground, 
the pace here became exceedingly distressing. I con- 
trived, however, to keep company with my fish, still 


The only fault of Mr Scrope’s book is, that, being 
published at some fort shilliogs (which, however, its 
typography and embellishments justify), it is not likely 
to be so extensively useful as we could wish. We do not 
think of the many it might instruct in salmon-fishing, 
but the many more whom it might animate and soften 

its cheerful natural descriptions and stories, and 

pses of Scottish rural character which it adds 
to labours of Scott, Galt, and Miss Ferrier. 
Having spent about twenty years on the banks of the 
southern waters, he knows every pool and wheel and 
rapid amongst them, and seems to have at length all 
but identified himself with the simple people residing 
on their banks, so that he reports the Doric conver- 
sations of Tom Purdie and Rob Kerse with nearly as 
much fidelity as a native author. After a chapter on 
the natural history of the salmon—recently much’ 
cleared up lly-conducted investigations—he 
proceeds to discourse on the various maxims of his 
art, breaking off every now and then the com 
ratively dry thread of instruction, to introduce a ¢' 
racteristic story or scene which it suggests to him. eep 
Instruction, it must be owned, seems ey much a | doubtful of the result, till I came to the bottom of the 
hopeless affair, for such is the caprice of the fish, that | long cast in question, when he still showed fight, and 
often the best rules are set at nought. “ Sometimes,” | sought the shallows below. Unhappily, the alders pre- 
says Robin Hope, “ they will tak wi’ the thoom o’ your | vented my pesca | by land, and I was compelled to 
mitten, if ye would throw it in, and at ithers, they | take water again, which slackened my speed. But the 
wadna look at the Lady o’ Makerstoun and a’ her | stream soon expanding, and the current diminishing, 
draws!” [that is, a particular artificial fly so called.] | my fish likewise travelled more slowly ; so I gave a few 
The state of the weather is another perplexity defying pe hs and recovered my wind a little, gathered up my 
all caleulation. “ Ye needna pe eee the day wi’ | line, and tried to bring him to terms. But he derid 
r lang wand,” said a rustic to Mr Scrope, adjusting | my efforts, and dashed off for another burst, triumph- 
is tackle by Tweedside ; “ I wadna gie a pinch o’ snuff | ant. Not far below lay the rapids of the Saughterford : 
for a’ ye’ll get there; there are ower money he would soon gain them at the pace he was “Boing, that 
lawyers aboot.” Our author’s o— terminated in | was certain—see, he is there already ! t 1 back 
his discovering that pouthered lawyers are white | out again on dry land, nothing loath, and have a fair 
puffy clouds, indicating a state of the atmosphere | race with him. Sore work it is. I am a pretty fair} ‘Cap! cap!’ cried Charlie ; ‘now, haud yer hand; 
unfavourable to fishing. Even the fulness or emptiness | runner, as has often been testified ; but his velocity is | gie me up the boat ; od, but I’ll hae him yet ; he’s 
of the stream tells on the sport. It is during the sub- | surprising. On, on—still on he goes, ploughing up | gone amangst thae hiding stanes.’ 
sidence of a flood that the fish take best; and now, | the water like a steamer. ‘ Away with you, Charlie! | Whereupon Charlie brought the head of the boat 
unfortunately, in consequence of draining, floods sub- | Quick, quick, man—quick for your life! Loosen the | to the stream, pushed her higher up, and pulled her 
side much too quickly, One way and another, there | boat at the Cauld Pool, where we shall soon be.’ And | ashore ; he then landed, and seizing a brand out of the 
are many impediments to fishing, and yet, perhaps, | so indeed we were, when I o— into the said craft, | fire, put it into Jamieson’s hand, who preceded his 
this only renders it the dearer to the true votary. still having good hold of m eager steps like a male Thais, or one of the Eumenides 

Personal qualities also come in for-a large share of | ‘The Tweed is here broad and deep, and the salmon | in pan s. He now stood upon a rock which 
what leads to success. “A salmon-fisher should be | at length had become somewhat exhausted ; he still | hung over the river, and from that eminence, and 
strong in the arms, or he will never be able to keep | kept in the strength of the stream, however, with his | with the assistance of the firebrand, examined the 
thrashing on for ten or twelve hours together with a | nose seawards, and hung heavily. At last he comes | bottom of it carefully. His body was bent over the 
rod eighteen or twenty feet long, with ever and anon | near the surface of the water. how he shakes his | water, and his ready leister held almost vertically ; as 
a lusty salmon at the end of his line, pulling like a | tail and digs downwards, seeking the deep profound— | the light glared on his face, you might see the keen 
wild horse with the lasso about him. Now, he is | that he will never gain! His motions me more ans of his eye. In an instant he raised up his 
obliged to keep his arms aloft, that the line may clear | short and feeble ; he is evidently doomed, and his race | leister, and down he sprang from the rock right into 
the rocks; now, he must rush into the river, then | well nigh finished. Drawn into the bare water, and | the river, and with that wild bound nailed the salmon 
back out with nimble pastern, always keeping a steady | not approving of the extended cleik [a landing-hook], | to the channel. There was a struggle with his arms 
and proper strain of line; and he must preserve his | he ties another swift rush, and repeats this effort | for a few seconds ; he then passed his hands down the 

each time that he is towed to the ws, At length 
he is cleiked in earnest, and hauled to shore: he 
proves one of the grey scull, newly run, and weighs 
somewhat above twenty pounds. hook is not in 
his mouth, but in the outside of it ; in which case, a 
fish being able to respire freely, always shows extra- 
ordinary vigour, and generally sets his head down the 
‘stream.” [The run was nearly two miles. ] 

But Mr Scrope’s title also includes nights of salmon- 
fishing. Is he, then, so much of an enthusiast as to 
ougie lp night as well as by day? Not exactly that ; 
but there is night-fishing on the Tweed, though not 
night-angling. It is an old popular custom on that 
river to have a night occasionally of what they call 
“burning the water ;” that is, a light is fixed on a 
stick, and paraded along the banks, or in a coble [a 
small flat-bottomed boat]—the fish are attracted to it 
—and the men then spear them with trident-like in- 
struments called /eisters. 


* A three-taed Leister ower his shouther, 
Clear dangling hang,” 


says Burns in his description of Death. ag 
water-burning is described with vast animation by Mr 
Scrope, or, as he chooses to call himself in his pages, 
Harry Otter. Be it noted, the scene is within a mile 
or two of Abbotsford, and one of the dramatis persone 
is Tom Purdie, Scott’s well-known forester and man 
of all work. About eight o’clock, in a fine quiet even- 
ing, the party met at the Brig-end Pool. All being 
ready, “a ap- 
to wage stooped in pitch, and to mts of tar- 
they blazed up at once amid the gloom, like 
the sudden flash from the 
The princi now sprang into 
Outer at the head, tod Charlie Purdie at the 
stern. These men regulated the course of the craft 
with their leisters; the auxiliaries were stationed 
between them, and the light was in the centre by the 
boat side. The logs, steeped as they were in pitch, 
crackled and burned fiercely, sending up a column of 
black smoke. As the rude forms of the men rose u 
in their dark attire, wielding their long leisters, wi 
the streaks of light that glared partially upon them, 
and surrounded as they were by the shades of night, 
the | you might almost have fancied yourself in the 


down like mad ; keep back your end of the boat.’ 

* Aweel, aweel, she gangs cannily now ; look, uncle, 
a muckle fish before ye ; or ever ye kent, the maister’s 
leister through him, and played auld dife. That 
side, that side, Jamie ; he’s rinnin’ up to get past. 
Od, ye have him ; and I hae anither, and anither. 
Keep a gude light, Tom, Now, let us tak up the 
boat to the head of the stream, or ever we look the 
stanes, for there war a muckle fish ganged by that 
none o’ ye gomrells ever saw. ‘There, we are high 
eneuch now ; haud yer hand and let her fa’ doon 
again : hey, but I see him the noo afore me ; ou, what ‘ 
an awfu’ beast !’ 

So saying, Charlie drove his leister firiously at him ; ' @ 
but whether one of the prongs struck against the edge 
of the rock aboye him, which prevented its descent to : bh 
the bottom, or from whateyer other cause, the stroke 
was unsuccessful, and as he lifted the barren wea 
out of the water, there arose a merry shout and pea en 
from the spectators on the shore. 


self- ion ‘even in the very tempest and whirl- 
pe of the sport,’ when the salmon rushes like a 
rocket. It is indispensable to have a quick eye and 
ready hand: your fly, in its exact ition, should 
never be lost sight of ; and you ‘d imagine every 
moment of the live-long day that an eatraordinary large 
salmen is coming at it.” No one, we syspect, but a 
fisher can have an adequate idea of the enthusiasm 

uired for all this—such absorption of mind as the 
following anecdote implies: A young friend of Mr 
Serope Thad been repeatedly disappointed one day 
by a particular fish in the Mertoun water, Ber- 
wickshire, and at eve went home, casting many a 
longing lingering look behind. “That night, the 
hostel being full, we slept in a double-bedded room. 
At the dead hour of twelve, I was awakened by loud 
eries of ‘I have him, I have him!’ ‘ Hold him fast, 
then,’ said I, for I thought he had collared a thief ; 
but in truth he had not: he had only got hold of the 
bell-rope, and was fishing away with it in his dreams, 
with a salmon, of course, at the end of it. Luckily, he 
did not arouse the Maritornes of the inn: no bell 
having ever been attached to the pull, which was a 
mere matter of ornament.” 

Probably the whole sport is too much of an adven- 
ture for most stomachs. Judge from the following 


pole of the weapon a little ney brought himself ver- ; 
tically over the fish, and li him aloft, cheered by a 
shouts of applause from his friends on the shore. 

Two or three more fish were taken amongst the 
stones at the tail of the cast, and the sport in the 
Carry-wheel being now ended, the fish were stowed in 
the hold of the boat, the crew jumped ashore, and a 
right hearty appeal was made to the be 

* All hands to the boat again. Come, Rob, give us 
a merry blaze ; never spare the tar barrel : well done, 
Vulcan! Now we have a splendid light on the water, 
and can see well enough to read small print at the 

mmel, bear, what 

Sf great e 

Sandy in fact not only stamped and screamed, but 
swore that he was dreadfully brunt with the pieces of 
charcoal and drops of flaming pitch which insinuated 
themselves between his shirt and cape of his jacket 
behind ; whereat Tom Purdie, who was a considerate 
and humane man, took up the scoop which was used 
for ladling out the boat, and filling that capacious 
utensil with water to the extent of its capacity, came 
behind the ieved, and — the whole contents 
down his back. ‘ And now, Sandy, mon,’ says he, ‘ I 
hae made ye quite comfortable, and ye owe me a 
turn.’ But, who would have thought it! The blood 
of the Trummels was ups and, seizing a firebrand in 
a style that did little honour to his gratitude, the 
diluted one rushed forward intent on vengeance. 
Grim looked Tom Purdie, and ¢ ng with his 
leister, he held the foeman at bay. 0 can ot 
what Homeric deeds might not have been done, 
not Charlie, first whispering to the master to stand 
fast, given the boat a sudden whirl round with the 
stroke of an oar, which laid ‘'om Purdie flat upon his 
back at the bottom of the boat, and canted Sandy 
Trummel fairly overboard? He fell in rather a pic- 
turesque attitude, for which I cannot in candour give 
him much credit, as the affair seemed to be quite 
involuntary, and too sudden for him to study effect. 
His right hand held the torch aloft for a moment, 
Marmion fashion, which soon fell and hissed in the 
current with a train of smoke which trailed along the 
surface of the water. Sandy’s feet were rome | em- 


dressed hook.] Sharply did I strike the caitiff ; 


ployed in kicking his best, by which means he 


It is necessary to have a taste for some innocent sort | disgrace of being broke. I got on the best I was 
of absurdity, and wan on geod jut es my line wes 
worldly matters, and make us boys girls again, if | nearly all run out. As the powerful animal darted 
we have it in our heart to be so. We then come to | through Meg’s Hole, I was just able to step back and 
look more and 3 wind up a of line ; but he still went a kill- 
" little as well as | ing e; and when i 
them he re pac he came near Melrose Bridge, he 
es i a effect—there cannot 
be a doubt of it. 
specimen 0 what ts calied run With fish uve 
one knows that the Kingswell Lees [a a p4 
of the Pavilion-water, a tributary of the Tweed n¢ 
Melrose,} in fisherman’s phrase, fishes off land ; 
there I stood amongst the rocks that dip down to 4 
water’s edge. Having executed one or two thro 
there comes me a voracious fish, and makes a startl 
whereat he rolled round disdainful, making a whir 
the water of prodigious circumference : it was 
exactly Charybdis, or the Maelstrom, but rather m 
like the wave occasioned by the sudden turning o 
man-of-war’s boat. Being hooked, and having by 
turn set his nose peremptorily down the stream, 
nature of a surprise. ing o 
roeky shore, and having a bad start, I lost ground 
first eonsiderably ; but the reel sang ont roe: 
yielded a liberal length of line, that :aved me from 
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soon to and abdut two thirds of his fair 
the channel ; his mouth 
seemed full of water and abuse ; he soon got rid of the 


was struck between faults on both sides, and Tom 
Purdie himself assisted him to nm the boat ; ‘ and 
Sandy, mon,’ said he, as he li him in, ‘ I shall be 
always willing to do ye the same good service when ye 


need it ; so ye’ll let me ken when the burning pick 
gets aboard ye again.’ 


the width of the boat in some 
Charles Purdie hit the thing off to a nicety. 


that they may be weel kinelt we 
re, for 


ie’s big ladle again, 


* The deil may hae Tam Purdie and his muckle 
ladle ; for as he it off a bit fish in the boat, he 
dung yun o’ the taes o’ the waster intil ma leg ; he is 
aye sae camsterie.’ 

* Ye canna blame me, Sandy, for the mischanter, 
for ye are aye stammering among the fish like a 

veril as ye are, and half fou into the bargain. 
Halloo, Sandy, ye’ll no crack o’ yer deeds the nicht, 
for yer waster’s aye clanking against the stanes, whilst 
the maister is striking the fish aforé ye by dizens ; 
and see, muckle T'am has lifted in yun amaist as lang 
as himeel.’ 

* Come, come, lads,’ says the master, ‘ hold your 
clish-ma-clavers, for we are just going into Brig-end 
Pool ; so keep back the boat as well as you can, or we 
shall go fiery fast over the stream.’ 

“Hout, tout, he mun let her gang ; there is plenty 
of water to take her over.’ 

Charlie Purdie was never more mistaken in his life ; 
the stream drove us downward: at a rapid race, not- 
withstanding we in some measure wiokented it by 
* capping our best with the leisters. Bang went the 

boat’s broadside right against the rock, to which she 
stuck fast till the stream above poured into her in the 
most effective possible style, and down she went of 
course, ‘The water, however, was by no means deep ; 
but those fish which we had taken since the load went 
home, found their way again into the river, and 

went passive ng, followed by 8 
crew, who rushed with their leis- 


the best sport of the night.” * * 

The bost is hanled ashore an emptied. “ Most of 
the dead salmon having been at length forked out of 
the river, we all got afloat again, and down 
those rapids above Melrose Bridge the Quarry 
Stream, Back Brae, and Kingswell Lees, snatching 
out a fish occasionally in our course ; then the flame 
soon gleamed upon the bridge, struck upwards on the 
roof of the vast arch as we shot thro 
vealed the dark pines below, which ved down to 
the margin of the river. 

We were now in a salmon cast called the Whirls, 
which mp bya solemn, and we had scarcely set 
our leisters in rest, ere we found that a fisherman 
had been to work before us, and an excellent hand he 


being tolerably hungry, I sup was devouring a 


‘See! the otter, the otter ! he has got into the 


water, ing round 

keep her on the edge of the deep current, and we shall 
leister him to a certainty.’ No such thing. He had 
not yet made up his mind to be leistered; and, being 
of a solitary disposition, rather shunned our society 
main stream, be went insidiously down the lows, 


where no boat could swim. He was thus out of the 
reach of being in the usual manner; but 
Charlie Purdi 


followed up the thing, however, by leaping out of the 
boat ; nothing could be fairer or more honourable, as 
he thus gave the amphibious animal the advantage of 
element. ‘Ibe men were all eager and in commotion ; 
#0 what with boat and lights, to say nothing of the 
dreadful tridenta, the beast was fairly confused, and 
almost surrounded, Purdie, who had sent away his 
leister upon a vain errand, albeit unarmed, continued 
the cbase on foot, and at length griped the brute by 
the tail ; there was pulling and splashing, till at last 
he held the otter up aloft triumphantly, Now, as this 


it, and re- | of the 


ried him exceedingly. In fine, after a very ludicrous 
he shook off my excellent namesake, and 


regain 
ended ‘the battle of Otterbourne;’ and thus ended, 
also, our sport for the night.” 


Having more than our we must 


They | take leave of Mr Scrope, not, however, without most 


sincerely thanking him for this pleasant addition to 
the literature of innocent sports and recreations. 


JOTTINGS ON THE COLONIES. 
PORT NATAL. 


At the at ds Gein of the Boors, or Dutch 
farmers of the Cape of Hope colony, inserted in 
No. 571 of the Journal, we stated that a number of 
Natal, as a colony in ent 0: itish govern- 
ment. Their rebellion 
temporary arrangement entered into between 
and the government of the Cape colony. From that 
period, the status of Natal as a colony has been under 
the consideration of the home government. Pending 
this decision, however, the new settlement has ad- 
vanced in prosperity. Its natural and local resources 
were 80 prized, that several wealthy farmers 
emi from the limits of the Cape colony, and 
joined the subdued rebels, who had wisely turned their 
attention to peaceful arts, and to the improvement 
of their new locality. ‘Towns, villages, and churches, 
have sprung up, and the temporary republic esta- 
blished for itself a local government based upon the 
representative principle. Moreover, a brisk and grow- 
ing trade has commenced between Cape Town and 
Port Natal. It appeared as if the Dutch farmers 
wished to atone for their former error by energetic 
industry and wise conduct. The home government, 
seeing matters were in this state, have thought it their 
wisest course to adopt Natal into the list of our colo- 
nies, Their intentions regarding the settlement were 
announced in the Official Gazette of the Cape colony 
on the 5th of May last, in the following terms :— 
1, A full amnesty is ted to the emigrant Boors 
(with four en on their submission ; 2. The 
settlement at Natal is adopted as a British colony ; 
3. A colonial government to be established at N 
distinct from, if not independent of, the Cape colonial 
overnment ; 4. A commissioner to be despatched 
rom Cape Town to intimate her majesty’s confir- 
mation of the amnesty act, and to inquire into the 
number of farmers, and other occupiers of land at 
Natal, and the quantity of land they oceupy ; 5. The 
settlers are invited to make known their unreserved 
opinions and wishes, in respect to the judicial and 
other local institutions they would wish to have, and 
are assured that their contentment is the main desire 
of government ; 6. Moneys arising from the sale of 
oho quit rents, and all customs collected along the 
coast, are declared vested in her majesty, and are to 
be applied to the maintenance of the civil government 
district ; 7. There is to be no slavery whatever ; 
of differ- 
ence of race; nor any aggression upon the natives ; 
8. For the present, there .is to be no land for sale at 
Natal, and any speculative emigration to be discou- 


last clause must be as a most judi- 
cious one, for emigration searcely be attended 
with success to the utter stranger, until the colony 
be completely and firmly — and things have 
assumed a settled state. e want of labourers is, 
however, very t, and the emigration of that class 
of persons would be attended with benefit to all par- 
ties. But we regret to hear that the Dutch farmers 
object to Englishmen. The revenues of the new co- 
lony will, it is expected, be sufficient to provide a fund 
for the free conveyance of labourers ; and as nearly all 
the troubles of the Cape colony have arisen from the 
want of them, a copious immigration of farm-assist- 
ants will doubtless take place. In time, it is hoped, 
the Dutch farmers will get over their prejudice against 
British farm-servants. 

Natal can only be ed as an important addi- 
tion to our colonies. trade already existing be- 
tween it and Cape Town, will doubtless soon extend 
to Mauritius, Ceylon, and the Australian group of 
colonies. Nor will the trade of the new port with 
Great Britain be wholly contemptible. Port Natal 
will also be an additional city of refuge for shipwrecked 
seamen on the eastern coast of Africa. 


NEW ZEALAND, 


Littie has been heard of New Zealand for a con- 
siderable time. Its progress has been somewhat im- 


. 


teeth | seem to have got over 


the New Zealand Company and colonists on the one 
hand, and the governor home 
other. It contains, nevi 


British 
sand, who, ugh we hear of no brilliant doings 
amongst them in the way of production or exportation, 
situation. Very recently, a com arrangement of 
ail differences between the company and government 
has taken place ; the former becomes possessed, with- 


consist of 125,000 acres, in lots which shall each con- 
sist of a quarter of an acre of town ground, ten acres 
of eae om and fifty of rural. the purchase- 
money, L.216,000, a goes to the company as 
the price of the settlement, L.30,000 for surveys, 
L.81,000 for emigration, and L.26,000 for roads and 
bridges. It has considered desirable that the 
Scottish worship and modes of school instruction 
set apart for support a Presbyterian 
ister and a teachers. The class 
0! in request for New Edin’ are agri 
“ We expect a deal from a Scotch colony. The 
success of the small colony which the late Mr Pringle, 


Society, was the means 
of foun 


at the Cape, shows how much may be 
expected from such a settlement. The eleven or 
twelve families of the Glen Lynden settlers were as 
disadvantageously placed as can well be conceived. 
They had an inadequate supply of labour ; were 
isolated from the rest of the colony—p| in a 
remote district to which there were no roads. But 
they were from Ettrick ; they combined the scientific 
skill of the Scotch farmer with the habits acquired by 
residence in a difficultly accessible and primitive dis- 
trict. ‘They bore and overcame with ease the 
inconveniences of a frontier settlement than lish 
colonists could have done ; they laboured indefatig- 
ably ; and the consequence was, when the Albany 
settlers (near the coast, and in a more accessible dis- 
trict) became dependent on the charity of the mother 
country, the Glen Lynden settlers supported them- 
selves. Scotch agriculturists are admirably qualified 
for colonial pioneers.” 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 


The difficulties which beset South Australia two or 
three years ago, and produced everything but univer- 
sal described as being now 

t, colony is beginni in to prosper. 
of was the feature struck 
us most vourably about this province in its earlier 
days ; but a different state of things is now to be 
observed. The year 1839 was the first in which there 
was what might be called a crop. There were then 
443 acres in cultivation, 120 of them being wheat. 
The contrast between this, and the 21,645 acres under 


ciently striking. ‘The advance of each year wu 
another duri 


about threefold. ‘There has actually been — 
for the inhabi 


bushels. The live-stock of the province has also ad- 
vanced at a rapid rate during the last oe 
namely, as follows :—28—108—200—242—and 360 
thousands. There are now twenty thousand cattle in 
the colony. The country people are beginning to 
cultivate the vine and tobacco, and they expect very 
soon to rear a sufficiency of the latter plant for dress- 
ing their sheep. The application of the colonists to 
the only true and sure mode of a themselves 
and their adopted country, is indicated forcibly by a 
fact which the governor lately stated to his council, 
that there are above six hundred houses in Adelaide 
(a third of the whole number) deserted, and many of 
them falling into decay. 

At the close of last year, the surplus labour of the 
colony had been com ly absorbed, and apprehen- 
sions were entertained that there | 
of hands for the crop then coming to maturity 
the drop of lambs of the present year. Under these 
circumstances, South Australia may, we suppose, be 
considered as once more an eligible choice for the 
labouring class of emigrants. How far it may be 
attractive for capitalled settlers, we have no means of 
saying with precision; but the following extracts 
from what has come to us as a genuine letter, show at 
least one picture of rural happiness in the South 
Australian plains. It may be premised that the 
writer is a Quaker, who has been settled on a small 
agricultural farm since 1839 :— 

“ As we are so much above the inhabitants of the 


SSP 


the water in such a manner that, with the assistance position, though not precisely vertical, did not happen ed, we believe, by the misunderstanding between 
af the light, it made 0 very brilliant and imposing op to suit the brute’s convenience, the subtle animal 
nee. The stream here being very shallow, managed to twist round, and to fix his teeth on the 
captor’s arm. This was rather disagreeable to Charlie, : 
as the teeth of the otter abound in practical experi- | Wellington, Nelson, Auckland, and New Plymouth 
ments. The posture of affairs a 7 see, was as 
: one ; but before he could vent the other, he was anti- | follows :—the tenacious Purdie had hold of the vermin 
cipated by the boat’s crew, who all shouted out shame | with his dexter, and was loath to a his ; 
upon him for his awkwardness, and for having nearly | the foe, nothing behind in tenacity, ed his 
upset the boat in his fall, and endangered the lives of | in Charlie’s sinister with equal perseverance ; thus 
several worthy individuals. Thus a sort of balance | both his arms were fully occupied. Nothing daunted, 
Charlie cried out with Spartan endurance, ‘ Hey, lad, _ 
but twae can play at that!’ So, extending his jaws, | out further challenge, of a million of acres ; a Ty er 
: he fixed his tnders in the animal’s throat, and wor- | governor is appointed ; and the whole group of islands 
is opened for colonisation. The company, 
we understand, contemplates making new and more 
ung him on the shore, where he was despatched wi vigorous efforts in nee flow of labour and 
hey now over some bare streams where no ; “ | and ly it has adopted the 
salmon sae lie ; the navigation amongst the rocks Milement, which is to be specially, 
was somewhat intricate, there being barely room for though not exclusively, Scotch, and entitled New 
em all ; but | Edinburgh. It is proposed that this settlement shall 
| 
then burned the G/ass-wheel Pot, the Oak T'ree, and the 
Noirs, in all of which they got a few fish. he 
* Rob,’ said Charlie. ‘ wail out some o’ yer sticks th 
cu 
{ will gang ower the stream wi’ a terrible flee ; od, I Po a 
see them glancing down the pule as thick as herrin ; di: 
Sandy, mon, but ye’re again ; what’s come 
ower ye! ye'll be wanting Tom Fur 
I’m thinkin.’ | fi 
w 
\ 
4 
ters, * hurry, hurry, spalsh, ro 1, till they fished | 
out most of them, the remainder being left to solace 
the eels. This, in common parlance, would be called 
a disaster ; a sort of shipwreck in miniature ; but 
udging from the merriment it excited, it might be | 
crop last year, 15,281 of these being wheat, is suffi- 
| tants, about 17,000 in number, and accordingly South 
Australia is expected this year to be a corn-exportin 
country, and that to the extent of a hundred rc 
| raged. 
was at the sport ; he had neither light nor boat, — 4 
from a distance. It was a complete failure. Charlie 
| P ain, we possess & cooler Climate. © 18 gene y 
can be imagined, with a ephye blowing after 
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searcely fancy 
the third month to the tenth, rain has hitherto been 
abundant, and there is no want of water throughout 
the peninsula : in the bottoms of most of the valleys 


there are natural ponds, and water —™ procured 
by digging a well almost anywhere. e have every 
reason to consider the climate one of the most healthy 
in the world. Our own family have enjoyed uninter- 
rupted good health since we have been here. We 
have found almost all plants cultivated in England to 
succeed well here, and our own garden contains at least 
one or two of almost every sort of herb and vegetable, 
as well as fruit. The strawberry a luxuriantly, 
but produces very little fruit. raspberry pro- 
mises much better. But our principal fruits are the 
Reach, the grape, melon, plum, cherry, and apple. 
e hh and vine are most completely at home. 
We have a small vineyard containing about two 
hundred of the latter, and a considerable number of 
the former ; these grow and thrive exceedingly. Of 
flowers we can boast of a large proportion of those 
cultivated in English gardens, except bulbous-rooted 
ones. We hope this year to possess a fine show of 
dahlias, one of my brothers having received a liberal 
supply of seed from the gardener at Ackworth. In 
short, of the capabilities of our soil we are quite satis- 
fied. I think it might be eminently a land of corn, 
wine, and oil. The wheat of our last year’s cro 
weighed from sixty-three to sixty-six Ibs. Y an bushel, 
plage on the land earliest sown thirty-five bushels 
to the acre. We are located in a valley about four 
miles to the westward of Mount Barker, where we 
hold about two hundred acres of jand, besides a run 
on the hills and in the little valleys on each side of us 
for our cattle, about eighty in number. We have 
this year about fifty acres of wheat, eight of oats, five 
of potatoes, &c., and are now breaking up forty acres 
of new land, ready for another year. The whole of 
our farm and dairy we have hitherto conducted with 
our own hands, with the exception of the thrashing 
and reaping ; besides all the ploughing and clearing 
of timber, building a barn, &c., we have put up nearly 
four miles of fencing, and hope to have in a few 
weeks’ time upwards of three hundred acres inclosed, 


including a large grass paddock of one hundred and 


ecli 

Sie unnet which all at once burst upon us with such 
suddenness and brilliancy on the 4th of March, must 
have been in the sky for weeks approaching the sun, 
bably in quite as idable shape and size as that in 
which it is now retiring. It became visible only when it 
came to set after twilight. 

Comets generally consist of a large misty mass of light 
called the head ; this is brightest towards the centra 
where it presents the — ofastar. It is seldom, 
however, that any solid body can be detected; stars 
having in most instances been observed through the 
brightest portion of the head or nucleus of the comet. 
The tail of the comet, as it is called, though 
it in its course as often as it follows it, consists in a large 
mass of white hazy light, which p ds apparently 
from the head, generally in the form of two streams or 
currents, which occasionally unite, but more frequently 
keep apart from each other. In the t comet t! 
issue as a single beam, and so continue till they divide 
into two, considerably on towards the end of the tail. 
This appendage invariably extends itself in a direction 
on. to that in which the sun is situated. The comet 
of 371 before Christ is said to have had a tail of 60 de- 
— ; the train of that of 1618 is said to have been 104 

egrees in length ; that of 1680, the most celebrated in 
modern times, extended over a space of 70 degrees, 
Comets are believed to consist entirely of thin masses of 


church and the confessional. The mayor and the muni- 
cipal council stated, however, that, though they adinired 


she who 


presence. him, 

the trium procession, which conducted Mademoiselle 
Giraud, the fortunate Rosiére, to the Town Hall. The 
drums of the national guard struck up when it began 
to move, and the church bells woud have rung merrily 
out, only the disaffection of the curate condemned 
them to silence. A double line of national oc- 
cupied the space between Mademoiselle Giraud’s house 
and the Town from the of flags 
were suspended. It was a magnificent spectacle, tending 
to incite all mankind to virtue—had all mankind been able 
to witness it. Indeed, we pose that a from 
the world in general should meet at this time of year in 
the commune of Nanterre for that eon 

The march was commenced by the garde 

paying followed by the band of the national 


ying pleasing and lively airs. Next appeared the 
iére, between the mayor and his deputy. Behind 
walked the municipal council, dressed in white, with 
their most showy badges, followed by a guard of honour, 
composed of Messieurs, marching in front, and armed 
with long pikes, such as ornament the national colours. 


vapour, Tag ye in every quarter by solar light, which 
The Messieurs are the principal agriculturists of the com- | they reflect, but yielding, in reality, none of their own, 
mune, who form a defensive, and often an offensive | The densest portions of them are without solidity or 


body, to make up the insufficient superintendence of 
the rural police, in guarding the country and in pro- 
tecting the harvests against theft. Upon the steps of 
this yeomanry it is usual for the Rosiére of the pre- 
ceding year to follow, wearing on her head the crown 
which will soon pass from her forehead to that of the 
new heroine. But this time the ex-Rosiére had become 
a defaulter ; since her coronation, she exchanged the 
state of single blessed for the troubles of matrimony. 
The office of carrying the chaste emblem, therefore, was 
transferred to one of the village maidens, who bore it 
on a velvet cushion in her place. Next appeared the 
members of several religious orders; amongst others 
that of ‘the Virgin,’ distinguished by the scarf of blue 
ribbon worn by its sisterhood. Lastly, a number of 
women, the relations and friends of the Rosiére in their 
holiday dresses, walking in two lines, presently in four, 
and finally pressing forward in a compact crowd to form 
the rear of the procession. 

Arrived at the town-house, the principal actors in the 


il itself is in the last degree of attenuation. 
greater of them travel round the sun in e' 

tical orbits like the planets—orbits, however, of such vast 
elongation, as to extend to immeasurable distances in the 
fields of space. Others of them appear to take still 
more extensive ranges—visiting the solar system, and 
then flying off to other worlds, or losing themselves in 
the firmament. Sometimes they move with extreme 
slowness, at others with extraordinary velocity ; while 
the two extremes are occasionally exhibited by the same 
comet in different portions of its career. The comet of 
1472 traversed an apparent distance in the heavens of 
120 degrees in a — day. The tails of comets always 
increase in size and brightness as they approach the sun ; 
when they emerge from his beams, in which they have 
for a time been lost, they shine forth in their fullest 
splendour, acquiring their greatest length and definitive- 
ness. As they recede from this luminary, their motion 
diminishes, and their tails by degrees become invisible ; 
the head itself at length disappears, and in the far greater 


sixty acres, about three miles from this farm. Oxen 
are almost universally used for draught, of which four 
are about equal to two horses. ir harness is of 
the most primitive kind—a yoke of wood lies across 
their necks, which is a in its place by a bow of 
iron placed under the neck of each ox, and its ends ge 
through two holes in the yoke, where it is kept by 
pins ; in the middle of the yoke a ring is fixed, to 
which the plough-chain is attached: this completes 
their outfit. Our time is, therefore, fully occupied, 
and our manner of life a good deal as in a quiet farm- 
house in England. We see but few strangers ; at 
the same time we have a respectable neighbourhood, 
and a respectable number of neighbours. In an open 
country (that is, unenclosed) like this, a neighbour in 
the next valley, a mile distant, seems close. We 
begin the day early, and end it early. e are alto- 
gether a united family, taking our meals at the same 
table, which we have done ever since we have been in 
the colony, and all employed in the same pursuits, 
and for the same object—the good of all. This I 
always looked to as the chief advantage toa family like 
ours in settling ina new country. In England, our 
to be scattered in all directions, 
unable to assist each other or our parents.” 


THE FETE OF NANTERRE. 


AN interesting ceremony takes place annually in some 
of the French towns and villages. Every year a 
young woman, who has rendered herself remarkable 
for general good conduct, is selected to be crowned 
with white roses, and to receive certain other rewards 
at the hands of the civic functionaries. The follow- 
ing account of such a ceremony is abridged from a 
French illustrated newspaper, called “ L‘///ustration, 
Journal Universal.” The scene is Nanterre, which. 
lies between Paris and St Germain :— 

Nanterre,” commences the 
“ honours virtue—Nanterre 
date (called the Rosiére) for the year of little grace and 
many sins, 1843. Till now, we believed that Rosiéres 
only existed in comic operas and in Monsieur Bouilly’s 
tales ;* but Nanterre has had the honour of undeceiving 


us. 
The Rosiére of this year is a young woman who a) 

to be a model of every virtue—Mademoiselle Giraud. 
She is only twenty-six, and supports, by her own labour, 
part of her family. Her conduct upto this day has been 
poy from reproach ; never was there brought against 
her the smallest tittle of slander. But, would you he- 
lieve it ? a formidable opposition was raised against the 
coronation of Mademoiselle Giraud. Monsieur, the cu- 
rate of Nanterre, demanded the honours of the roseate 
crown for another candidate, whose great merit con- 
sisted, in his eyes, of having assiduously frequented the 


* Translations of two or three of M. Bouilly’s tales have been 
eee The 
Twine of Beauce, &o. 


y ranged themselves in the great hall, where 
marri ordinarily take place. The mayor sat be- 
tween his colleagues and the municipal councillors ; the 
Rosiére stood in front of him ; the Sisters of the Virgin 
were placed on the right and left; behind were the 
friends, relations, officers of the national and 
other great people of the vi At the bottom of the 
hall, amid a tableau formed of tri-colour flags, appeared 
in large letters this appropriate inscription, ‘To Virtus.’ 
After an im ive delay, and a silence which may 
almost be religious, the mayor began to speak, 
and pronounced a pathetic discourse on the advantages 
of virtue ; then, by way of peroration, he placed round 
the neck of the Rosiére a collar of gold; handed her a 
pair of ear- a ificent brooch, divers other 


number of cases is never seen more from the earth. The 
comet of Halley apy d in its greatest splendour in 
1682, when it passed so near to the sun as to be only one- 
half of his diameter removed from him. It appears to 
visit the earth once in 75 or 76 years. It.was observed 
in 1305, 1456, 1531, 1607, 1759, and 1835, on each occa- 
sion diminishing in brilliancy, so as to have been scarcely 
discernible in its last visit by the naked eye. The comet 
of Encke returns to our firmament at intervals of three 
and a-half years. It was visible in 1812, 1815, 1819, 1822, 
1825, 1628, 1832, 1835, 1839, and 1842. It seems to be. 
getting slower and slower in its motions, and less con 
spicuous in its appearance, and will probably fail ulti- 
mately into the sun, or become entirely dissipated. The 
comet of Beila, the same as that of 1789 and 1795, is 


trinkets—the forms and uses of which we have for- | Visible once in six and three-fourth rane it a 
= a sum of three hundred francs (about | according to prediction, in 1832 and 1838, and will again 
12.): finally, he removed the crown of white roses 


return in 1844. In 1832, two predicted comets made 
their appearance ; one of them actually crossed the path 
where our earth was a month afterwards. In 1770, the 
comet of Luxell got entangled amongst the satellites of 
Jupiter, and having been completely thrown out of its 
orbit by the attraction of the planet, was forced into a 
much larger ellipse. The motions of the satellites were 
not in the slightest d disturbed by this extra 
ordinary rencontre ! e comet, until this accident 
befell it, had moved in an elliptical orbit, and returned 
towards the sun once every five and a-half years. Since 
then it has never been heard of, and is supposed to have 
been driven from our system altogether. Jupiter, in 


from the cushion on which it was deposited, and placed 
it on the head of the damsel, sa (we write from 
stenographic notes), ‘Mademoiselle Giraud, receive, as 
the reward of virtue, the civic crown which your fellow- 
citizens have awarded you!’ At these words the music 
—concealed in a vestibule of the building—struck up a 
spirited melody; tears suffused the eyes of the s 

tors, and the procession recommenced its march in the 
same order as it arrived. After the Rosiére had been con- 
ducted back to her home, a splendid banquet—in which 
she and her family took part, and which the authorities 
of the village also honoured with their presence—ter- 


minated the doin ” t, seems to be a perfect stumblingblock in the path 

orbits of long periods into those of short onés, and the 

COMETS. converse—his own motions suffering not the slightest 

perturbation from the influence thus exercised on those 

[From the Bombay Times.) of others. Amongst the majority of philosophers, comets 


THE sensation occasioned throughout the native com- 
munity, and the alarm excited amongst a no inconsider- 
able number of the European population by the appear- 
ance of a comet so magnificent and so ked-for as 
the it one, are such, that we trust we shall not be 
considered to have undertaken a superfluous or uninter- 
esting task in endeavouring to lay before our readers a 
short abstract of our knowledge as to the character of 
these celestial wanderers, which, if it do not diminish 
oe wonder, may, at all events, assist in allaying their 
ears. 

Though comets of smaller dimensions exist in such 
abundance, that scarcely a ag elapses without one or 
— of them being discernible in the yoy) those of 
the largest size t an ai ce so striking, an 
arrive at such distant and = a Sa intervals, that, ex- 
ceeding as it did the powers of the earlier astronomers 


begin to be considered as entirely gaseous. Their con- 
stitution is supposed to be so attenuated, that no per 
— effect would be produced by their coming in 
collision with any of the planets ; it is highly probable 
that the earth may have many times t h the 
tails of comets y; and were all the comets in 
existence to be absorbed in, or mixed up with, our at- 
mosphere, it is considered doubtful whether mass enough 
of gaseous matter would be added ently to elevate 
the mercury in the barometer. ir reputed effects on 
the climate, on temperature, or on caioaltl life, are purely 
imaginary. As they visit us on an average oftener than 
once a-year, no event need occur during the season which 
may not be ascribed to the influence of the comet nearest 
at hand. Hot seasons have occasionally happened when 
comets of unusual itude were visible ; the hottest 
known in the north of Europe have been without any 


to osticate or account for their appearance, or ex- | such concomitant. It is difficult to perceive how a body, 
i the nature of their constitution, they invariably | which might be absorbed into our atmosphere without 
led men with alarm di the earlier ages, or in un- 


producing any visible alteration on it, could affect its 
temperature, now that it is not less than a hundred 
millions of miles removed from us. 


targht states of society. ere are believed to be many 
thousands of them in existence; 400 or 500 have been 
examined and catalogued by astronomers, and a vast 
number have either eluded Observation altogether, or 
have as yet to visit the earth for the first time. Multi- 
tudes of comets must have escaped observation by tra- 
versing that of the sky which is above the horizon 


Newton to have been sixty millions of miles in 
during the day-time. These could only become visible 


and to have occupied no more than two days in emission 


by the rare incident of an eclipse of the sun occurring 
were in the heavens. This is known to have 
years since, when a large comet 


wo 


: : 
about t o’clock in the morning. It seems as 
though, bot mind to the pi f th iest’s candidate, they thought, that 
storm, we should have almost no rain in summer, as | the piety of the priest's candidate, the a 
the sky is usually so cloudless and serene, you can | MMMM laboured hard, like Mademoiselle Giraud, to 
" support her infirm parents, was best deserving of the 
reward. There unhappily followed a schism between 
the temporal and spiritual powers of Nanterre, and 
the priest refused to favour the ceremony with his ; 
| 
The space occupied by comets is vast beyond what we 
ean imagine. The nuclei vary from 30 to 3000 miles in 
diameter ; the tails range hundreds of millions of miles. 
The tail of the great comet of 1680 was ascertained by 
length, 
rom its body ; it afterwards became the double of this, 
| extending to a distance equal to the whole interval 
betwixt the sud and the earth. The tail of the comet 
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rth ; that of 
millions of 


EVILS OF NATIONAL IGNORANCE. 
(From Porter's Progress of the Nation.} 


Tact the 
, that of all civilised countries, this is the 
hich ignorance on the part of the people brin 
with it the greatest amount of . From the 


wer for good or for evil, and exercise, without its 
acknowledged, a very powerful influence over the 
deliberations of the senate and the acts of the govern- 
ment. Their situation is, besides, widely different from 
where t t majority depend u agri 
bour for are but little liable under 
any circumstances to be thrown out of employment. 
In England, on the nner the great and rapid in- 
crease in the population is all of it 
of ing subsistence, upon pursuits other agri 
ay change of fashion, or—what is to the full as 
likely to occur where the legislature takes upon itself to 
interfere on all occasions by “ protections” and _restric- 
tions with the course of industry—a og 2 policy, 
may in a moment, and without warning, throw tens of 
thousands out of employment, while, as we have lately 
witnessed, a succession of deficient harvests is sure to 
bring upon the whole class the severest privations. How 
then it is that these masses, so greatly, so in- 
influential, should not be suffered to remain 
in ignorance of their true interests. They are not fools, 
that they cannot be led to see wherein those true in- 
terests lie, and to admit that they consist in upholding 
the laws and respecting the institutions of their country. 
Neither are they knaves, who, to secure a passing advan- 
tage, would wantonly invade the rights of their richer 
w-citizens. But they are ignorant ; and in this con- 
dition all manner of fallacies may be made to pass with 
them for truth. To what but to ignorance are we to 
ascribe the hostility of our operative manufacturers to 
machinery, and their lawless crusades against it? How, 
unless means for teaching them are adopted, can they 
be expected to see the ultimate eonsequences to them 
of a machine the introduction of which into use has the 
t effect of throwing some among them out of 
accustomed employment? The great bulk of the 
people, they whose sole dependence for their daily 
must be upon their daily toil, are most of all in- 
terested in the maintenance of order, under which alone 
they can have any assurance of demand for their labour. 
This truth, which they should be taught to recognise, 
does not lie upon the surface ; and the unlearned may 
well be ex for not embracing it, when they see men 
who have had the advantages of instruction denied to 
themselves advocating doctrines irreconcilable with it. 
It is a fact, recognised by all who have investigated the 
subject, and demonstrable to all, that the introduction 
of machinery for simplifying manufacturing 
has had the effect not alone of i ing t’ forts 
of the great body—the consumers—but also of mul 
tiplying manifold the demand for labour even in the 
branches to which the machinery is 
is it to hear men of ucated 


ts of labour. From such a doctrine, as well as from 
nally false and equally pernicious, there are no 

means of preserving the people but by educating them. 

It is evident, that the kind of knowledge w 
from such fallacies will not be the result of 
ction in the mere elements of learning ; and this 
is rendered equally — the fact, that men whose 
education has been 


the practical assent of all; but this presents no difficulty. 
The educated man fails to recognise the truth because 
he is but partially educated, and has been left in 
rance with mgd to that branch of knowledge which 
working men, if educated at all, would be sure to 
eir own, since it intimately concerns their daily 
and is essential to the welfare of their families. 
they would do so, we have the evidence of expe- 
to teach us ; for have not all their strikes ae 
for their o the attainment of something whic 
unenlightened reasoning they have conceived to 
ght—mistakenly, no doubt—but there- 
is the interest they would feel in securing 


fi 


t6 know how completely their own true interests are 
ard on to be the duty of ee 
t would appear 
to see that its subjects are their as men 
THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON, ’ 
There was a time when the Mayor of London was 
really the most important officer of the of 
Kngland ; and persons at a distance, when they of 


often felt puzzled and ashamed to explain the real facts 
of the case to foreigners, who, for our inquiries 
the m institutions of their 


trol.” “But did I not read somewhere that there were 
more than a hundred in the city?’ “All of 
them united not so large as the one parish of Mary’ 
of which has more power over the church, the 


of which you speak is only to a dream of the past, 
and to custom, the chains of which bind even a strong 
mind, till they are broken by a stronger.” “ And this 
chief of a subordinate department, who invites our am- 
bassador to dine, whose accession to office, as I have 
heard, is honoured by a state procession, whose ex- 

for any one year must exceed the revenues of a 
in rotation, the worthy representative — ity 
resident freemen in the ward of Bridge.’ ”’— Westminster 
Review for May. 


It leaves its victims hardly 


a real deformity where it creates an imaginary ele- 
But remembering that this 
the subject on which it is of no use to speak.] 


entirely 
mity between their practice and their ciples. 
find men of the most logical understandings holding and 


course 

notions of integri 
be incapable of intentional violations of either. It is 
difficult to say how these inconsistencies are to be ex- 
plained or reconciled ; but the knowledge of their exist- 
ence in the most excellent and able men (and in all 
a ulgence the most startling incongruities, 
ond Revita charity in the judgments we form of the 
moral character of others ; by convincing us that what 
seems to us dishonesty, is in reality often a mere conse- 
of mental imperfection ; and that the want of 


GEMS FROM THE OLD ENGLISH POETS. 
THE CHARACTER OF A HAPPY LIFE. 
By Sir Henry Wotton [born 1568, died 1640). 
How happy is he born and taught, 
That serveth not another’s will ; 


‘Whose armour is his honest thought, 
And simple truth his utmost skill ! 


‘Whose passions not his masters are, 
‘Whose soul is still prepared for death, 
Untied unto the worldly care 

Of public fame, or private breath ; 


Who envies none that chance doth raise, 
Or vice ; who never understood 

How deepest wounds are given by praise ; 
Nor rules of state, but rules of good ; 


Who hath his life from rumours freed, 
‘Whose conscience is his strong retreat ; 
‘Whose state can neither flatterers feed, 
Nor ruin make oppressors great ; 


‘Who God doth late and early pray, 
More of his grace than gifts to lend ; 


This man is freed from servile bands 
Of hope to rise, or fear to fall ; 

Lord of himself, though not of lands ; 
And having nothing, yet hath all. 


THE CHINESE FOOT-TORTURE, 


The means taken to effect the alteration of the women's 
feet in China are decidedly prejudicial to the health, and 
frequently attended with fatal consequences. This fact 
was 


by a clever young naval who was 
for some time stationed at Chusan. It ha that 
during an excursion into the , he one day entered 


y pity for 
proceeded to remove the bindings, 


commenced by the depression 
relieved by, and evidently grateful for, his 
treatment. On taking his leave, he warned the mother 
that she would certainly lose her child if the bands were 
replaced ; but his remonstrances were of no avail. When- 
ever he returned (and this happened frequently), he al- 
ways found them on the woman i as an ex- 
cuse that her daughter better die than remain 
unmarried, and that without improved feet such a cala- 
mity would be her inevitable lot. es Sees, 
the child worse and worse. After a longer in’ 
again revisited the house, but found 
it untenanted, and a little coffin lying at the door, in 
—Loch’s Closing Events of the Campaign in China. [All 
Chinese females ; but is the waist-constriction of our 


integrity so frequently apparent both in the dealings and 
the reason of men, is the fault rather of the head 
than of the heart. The secret turnings and windings of 
unconscious self-deception are A numerous 
and subtle. The strength of mind to avoid or break 
through all self-sophistry has been bestowed on few or 
none ; and we believe it would be impossible to point to 
a single individual, with the clearest intellect and the 
most honest heart, who has not, at some period or other, 
held in connection opinions wholly incompatible and 
a destructive. — Westminster Review, February 


ISLAND OF HARRIS—A BLIND TRADESMAN, 


An article has lately appeared in many of the public 
busbarron, in Scotland, who, although totally blind, 
has the rare faculty of discriminating between the diffe- 
rent colours used in the worsted t which passes 
through her hands. No doubt that poor woman pog- 
sesses the sense of touch or feeling to a singularly nice 
degree ; but it is supposed that she does so to no hi 
degree of ection than it is possessed by Sandy Mar- 
tin, the blind Harris tailor. Poor Sandy, now a middle- 
aged man, lost his sight in early youth by small pox, 
so wonderfully does he possess the sense of touch, t 
the loss of vision seems to cause him but little incon- 
venience. Of all the tailors in. the none are in 
greater repute than Sandy, and deservedly too, for in 
reality he is surpassed by none. Although stone-blind, 
he places his customer before him, measures him quite 
scientifically, cuts his cloth with rigid economy, sews 
it firmly, smooths it neatly, and, in short, finis his 
job to the entire satisfaction of his employer. But 
what is more me em | still, suppose that the cloth 
which he is to work upon be tartan, let it be however so 
fine and uncommon, he has 
stripes, squares, and angles of the fabric, by mere deli- 
is well known who have 
zht th eyes, experience at times no ordinary 
difficulty in cutting and finishing a ay we tartan coat, 
so as to make the different squares in the cloth to coalesce 
diagonally at the back, and to meet angularly with mathe- 
matical correctness. But in doing this blind Sandy Mar- 
tin never fails, and is not known to have committed a 
mistake. Not satisfied with the trade of tailor, he wishes 
to have two strings to his bow, and acts the shoemaker 
also. He can cut, shape, sew, and finish a pair of shoes 
as firmly and neatly as most men ; and his jobs, when 
finished, show no indications that the performer never 
saw what he so exquisitely handled. In one word, he 
fails but seldom in any work which he takes in hand. 
There is not a man in Harris who can more expeditiously 
repair a torn herring-net than poor blind Sandy. How- 
ever tattered the net may be, and however scattered the 
broken meshes, Sandy soon discovers the existence and 
extent of the damage, and quickly repairs it. This poor 
man unquestionably furnishes a striking proof of the ex- 
tent to which one sense may be improved by the depri- 
vation of another ; for undoubtedly the want of the sense 
of sight in this individual is the cause of the 
to which he carries that of touch.— Perth Couner. 


WHAT PLEASURE IT IS TO PAY ONE’S DEBTS. 


I remember to have heard Sir T. Lyttleton make the 
same observation. It seems to flow from a combination 
of circumstances, each of which is productive of . 
a true t feels from dependence and obligation. It 
affords pleasure to the creditor, and theref tifies 
our social affection. It promotes that future confidence 


virtue ; and it is a measure we know to be right, both 
in point of justice and of sound economy. Finally, it is 
— Shenstone. 


‘| the main support of simple reputation. 
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5 
of 1769 was fifty-four millions of miles room to 
the comet of 1811 upwards of a hun and en’ : of raising ; 
; miles ; the portion of the head of this latter enveloped their arms above their heads. What they might deem ; 
in its visible atmosphere was 540,000 miles in diameter, ve required, In return, some account Of Our its worst peculiarity, if they could {idee of it at all, it 
equal to nearly seven times that of the earth. have been asked, “Who is the Lord Mayor? I read in | makes one half of them round-shouldered, and thus adds 
your journals that he lately gave a dinner at which 
— ———— | nearly all the cabinet ministers were present, with the 
the East India Company ; is it that he is a man so 
remarkable for talent or er gig intelligence that} . INCONSISTENCIES IN OPINIONS. 
Turs United Kingdom, which boasts itself to be at the | Y°Ur, great, men are proud his society Among the perplexing problems which the intricacies 
head of civilisation, has been among the last of European a ’ Tethe Lord Ms ps verhape the firet of your of the human mind present to our reflection, few are so 
tions to make any public provision for the instruction are greater.” “It is, 
then, because of his position ; and certainly it is a noble | opinions of the most competent reasoners, and in the 
one—the representative of London—the metropolis of | conduct of the We find individuals 
the world ; a population of two millions.” “Of whom | not only acting in direct contravention of their known | 
Humber, and the manner m which they are Drought | not more than one fifteenth portion are under his con- | opinions—that is a condition and a consequence of human 
together in our large manufacturing and trading towns, 
: ’ labouring classes have become a most important 
avowing, at the same moment and with equal sincerity, } 
poor, and the ordinary business of local government, doctrines which no logic can reconcile—yet wholly un- : 
all the officers of the London corporation! The respect | aware of the incongruity. We find others pursuing a q 
And entertains the harmless day 
With a religious book or friend ; 
minds, but who have not allowed themselves to con- a 
sider this class of facts, inveighing against the intro- 
duction of a new machine as an interference with the a 
house where he found Chi a eg years oic 
very ill, and suffering under severe hectic fever ; on exa- q 
mination, he discovered that her feet were undergoing 
degree, have failed to acquire right views concerning | the process of distortion ; he was informed that she had 
»oints which the general safety requires should meet | been a year under t 
the little sufferer, he 
and fomented the feet, which were covered with ulcers 
and inflammation. The change in shape had already 7 
| 
owtrany better? The extravagance is not with us, per- | which is so very interesting to an honest mind ; it opens 
=) 
y bad in a prospect of being readily supplied with what we want 
to be laid down at doors fog “ young pationte” We fens on future occasions ; it leaves a consciousness of our own ; 
it is an extravagance not in the way of being diminished. 
been late years an atrocious 
enginery called t rench stay, for casing up the 
there must which they believe the ideal of form to be 
: enn pos- Specimens of it may be seen glass-cased in 
sible deference be deservedly We have | windows in London, and it has also travelled into 
a i 
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